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Nicholas Browne, of New York,consul for the 

ne city of Rome, in place of George W. Greene, re- 
The room which is devoted in this nu:nber to the inter- | called. 

esting debate now gving on in the United States senate,| Joel Turill, of New York, consul for the Sand- 

could not be so well appropriated in any other wav — | wich lelands, in place of Alexander Abell, recalled. 

The veneral discussion which took place on the 26 h George P. Manuuvrier, of Louisiana, consul for 

uit., was by far the most interes‘ing that has occurred | the port of Pernambuco, in place of G. T. Snow re- 

during the oe — of congress. To it we reler called. 

our readers tur the latest and most authentic views in Thomas McGuire, of Ohio, consul for the port of 


regard to our foreign relattuns. Since that debate, the ng) 
difficulties ‘n relation to the Oregon dispute, as well as| Rt! Grande, Brazil, in place of John C. Pedrick, re- 


to our relations with Mexico, have loomed up largely, | $#gned. — Pi , 
and now again look quite as furmidable.—nay more sv, Francis V. Clark, of Pennsylvania, consul for the 
than before the arrival of the Cumbria, with her freizht| port of San Juan de Nicaragua, in the republic of 
of tree trade exulations and fair promises. It is time | Guatemala. 
we oo of pacifie assurances, or else who Austin E. Wing, marshal of the United States for 
that u st st towards f 3 istri j 

knows but - the first step towards PREPARATIONS FOR | the district of Michigan, in place of L. 8. Hum- 
yr dat is, to look abuut for the ways aud MEANS, phrey, resigned 
the funds requisite to meet such a possible event as : * pa , nt : : 

Sf aig P . “| Muvy officers. Henry L. Chipman, lieut. in the 


war, growing out of our determination to extend exclu } , ,! : 
sive jurisdiction over the whole of Oregon, may become | ®8¥¥Y from the 13th day of April, 1845, at which 
a subject for legislatiuon,—if not of executive considera- | ime he was promoted to filla vacancy created by 
tion. the dismission of lieutenant William D. Hurst. 


The giving of the one year’s notice to Great Britain, Henry O. Mayo and John Rudenstein, assistant 
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POREIGN RELATIONS. 





ithat Mr. P. had no copy until after the report was 
printed and distributed in the “Union.” * * * 
i**We say further that Mr. W. und Mr. P. have 
/ never had any conversation about Oregon; and that 
| Mr. W. and Mr. P. have never had any negotiation 
| about the tariff; that as early as last spring Mr. W. 
| expressed to Mr. P. the hope that Great Britain 
would repeal her duties upon our agricultural pro- 
ducts and provisions, and especially upon Indian 
corn. And this is all that has passed between them.” 

The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
| Patriot, in his letter of the Ist instant, notices the 
above contradiction of the Union, at some length.— 
Disposed to make the amende honorable if he had 
been in error in what he had stated—he says—‘] 
went to see the gentleman to-day who gave the in- 
formation that | have published in regard to the 
manner in which Mr. Pakenham obtained his first 
copy of the report, and called his attention to the 
organ’s denial of its truth. That gentleman replied: 
‘It is true, nevertheless. Mr. Walker himself told 
‘me that he gave Mr. Pakenham the first printed 





in itselfoughit not to be deemed an untrienuly measure— | surgeons in the navy, to fill vacancies occasioned by | copy that he had of his report, which was lying on 
and especially if accompanied with suggestions fora! the promotion of David Harlan, and the resignation | his table in his room when Mr. Pakenham visited 





ewe >) lati * ut: or) as 2 ; . 
. i de wanremeestmcaetne ne such of assistant su rgeon Joshua Huntington. 
; 4 { i i F e-sage P ° 
. = 4 Raid Ts. . wo { 
asexpedient to be adupsed with a view to exclusive ju- Land officers. Amzi L. Wheeler, receiver of pud 


risdiction over the territory in dispute,—and which con- | : > ' 
stitu:e in fact the main object for giving the notice,—| Winamac, in the state of Indiana, in the place of | 


and without which object things would undoubtedly | Jeremiah Grover, whose commission expired. 
have been left as they were, anv such ulterior enact- 


Nathaniel Bolton, register of the land office for| 


him. And not only so, but Mr. Pakenham has told 
me the same thing.” ‘‘Such was the declaration of 





lic moneys for the district of Jands subject to sale at} my informant. He is acquainted both with Mr. 


Walker and Mr. Pakenham—and is far from being a 
whig. He may possibly speak on this subject him- 
self. It was upon his authority, who said he had 
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men's, will, itis seriously apprehended, precipitate the | the district of lands subject to sale at Indianapolis, | just had an interview with Mr. Walker, that ] made 
couniry Inty a war, and that tov, without our being al | in the state of Indiana, from and after the Ist of | the statement—which, by the way, I probably should 
lowed the advantage of the twelve months notice. On’ March, 1846, in the place of David V. Cully, whose | vot have made, if | had not seen in the general sum- 
receiving the notice, it 1s every way probable that the | term of office will then expire. 'mary of the foreign news by the Cambria the an- 


British government would forthwith enquire what our 
th en at out | . , 'nouncement that Mr. Walker’s report was commu- 
governien! designed,—whether they designed to attempt | epee sf. lan gees, Coreptiun. 1. LANrenee, | 


tyexclude them from the territory they now claim and 
partially occupy in Oregon? 

We should be ready fur prompt action~as well as for 
reply to that question. 

The 1esponsitality of provoking this question without 
being ready to meet the contingency which it is more than 
probable would ensue, is of the most serious import— 
and we fervently hope will not be incurred without grave 
cunsideration—and Lnperious necessity. 


J . ° 
The question, whether the president designs thai the | 


ulte;ior measures alluded to, should follow the giving of 
ihe noice, we consider as decide |. He distinctly “re 

commended that congress shall fullow the notice by such 
eractments. Congress would probably leave the presi- 
dentin adilewmma wiich he would have avoided, and 
oie for winch he ought not to be held to a strict account 

ability, if they direct vim to give the notice—and yet re- 
fuse toe the mark of asserting and maintaining our 
right to the territory which had been in dispute. Such 
R predicament would be anything but comfortable fur a 
high minded executive officer. 
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NATION & APPAGUS, 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


James L. Edwards, comimisioner of pensions, | 
to take effect from and after the 31 of Moreh next, | 


When his present commission will expire. 

Consuls. Walliam Crosby, of Oiio, to be consul 
for the port of Talcahuano, tu Chili, in place of Paul 
H. Deiauo, recalled. 

Charles Sherwood, of New York, consul for the 
dort of Messina, in Sicily, in place of Jobo L. Pay- 
ton, recalled, 


Henry G. Hubbard, of New York, consul for the | 


Portof St. Johns, i the island of Puerto Rico, in 
Place of O. S. Morse, recalied. 

Thomas N. Carr, of New York, consul for the 
Gupire of Morocco, in piace of Juun F. Mullowny, 
recalled. 

Nicholas B. Boyle, of Washington, consul for 
‘Ort Mahon, in the island of Muinorea, in place of 
Obadiah Rich, resigned. 

John F. Bacon, of New York, consul for the port 
of Nassau, in the Island of New Providence, in place 
of Timothy Darling, recalled. 

Jonn W. Holding, of Maryland, consul for the 
port of San Jago de Cuba, in the place of James J. 

right, deceased. * 

amon L. Sanchez, of Florida, consul for the 
~~ of Carhagena, in New Graaada, in place of 
amuel H. Kneass, resigned. 


Of Glascow, in Scotland, i place of ‘Thomas Mec- 
ULe, recalled. 
Vel. XX—Sizg. 5, 


| vice Cornelius P. Van Ness, resigned. 
| Samuel Jones Willis, appraiser of merchandise 
| for the port of New York, vice Amos Palmer, re- 
| moved. 
| Charles Parker, surveyor and inspector of the re- 
‘venue for the port of Snow Hill, Maryland, vice 
| George Hudson, removed. 
| flllorneys, marshals, &e. Robert C. Nicholas, at- 
|torney of the U. States for the eastern district of 
| Virginia. 
| Edward Johnson, attorney of the U. States for the 
| district of lowa, vice John G. Deshler, removed. 
| Thomas Fletcher, marshal for the southern district 
of Mississippi, vice Anderson Miller, removed. 
| Daniel A. Robertson, marshal for the district of 
| Ohio, vice John McElvain, removed. 
William F. Wagner, marshal for the district of 

| Louisiana, vice Algernon S. Robertson, removed. 
| Gideon S. Bailey, marshal for the district of lowa 
| Vice Isaac Leffier, removed. ’ 

Cyras Barton, marshal for the district of New 
Hampshire, vice Israel W. Kelley, whose commis- 
sion had expired. 

Arthur R. Crozier, marshal for the eastern dis- 
(trict of ‘Tennessee, vice Richard M. Woods, de 


| 


| ceased. 
Abel C. Pepper, marshal for the district of Indiana, 
fice Robert Hanna, whose commission had expired 
James G. Lyon, marshal for the southera dis- 


| 


j 
} 


Alexander Porter, marshal for the district of De- 
_laware, vice John MeCtung, resignea. 
| Walter S. Burgess, attorney of the U. Siates, for 
‘the districtof Rhode Island, vice Richard W. Green, 
| removed. 
| John Norveil, attorney of the U. Siates for the 
‘district of Michigan, vice George C. Bates, resigned. 

Eli Moore, marshal for the southern district ol 
New York, vice Silas M. Stilwell, removed. 

Jutn Catlin, secretary of the territory of Wiscon 
sin, vice George R. C. Floyd, removed. 

William A. Richmond, of Michigan, to be Indian 
agent for the ageucy of Michilimackinac, vice Robt. 


Stewart, removed. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
SecretTaRy WALKER’S REPORT ON THE TARIFF.— 
|The Washington Union io referring to the article 
| which we noticed mn our last from the Baltimore 
| Patriot, on page 416,says—**We rely upon the best 





J authority, that Mr. Pakenham was uot in Mr. Wal-| 
usepts Cowdin, of New York, consul for the port, ker’s room for some days before or after sending in| 


his report, or at that time; that Mr. P. never at any 
time received any copy of the report fro.o Mr. W. 


_collectur of the customs for the district of N. York, | nieated to the British minister long before it was 
sent into the proper committee of the American 


| congress.” 


Tue Mexican inpemyity. The president a few 
days since transmitted to congress a communication 
accompanied by the recent correspondence in re- 
ference to the Mexican indemnities, which consisted 
of thirty-four letters, and isvery voluminous. The 
substance of them is given by the Washington cor- 





trict of Aiabama, vice Willian: Armistead removed. | 


respondent of the Journal of Commerce in a brief 
summary. It appears that in November, 1845, Mr. 
Buchanan wrote to Mr. Slidell to learn the facts in 
regard to the two indemnities of April and July, 
1843. Mr. Voss said that he had, at the critical 
moment in the affairs of Santa Anna, in the revolu- 
tion of Paredes, given him a receipt on the 27th of 
August, 1844, for the amount of the indemnity,— 
say $275,500. The house of T. Jenisson & Co. (an 
English house), bad contracts to a large amount 
with the Mexican government, and was responsible. 
With this house the Mexican government made an 
agreement on the 25th August, ’44, to pay the two 
indemnities, and to allow them 1} per cent. interest 
per month op the amount, and give them orders on 
various sources for $350,000 to $400,000, out of 
which they were to reimburse themselves. The 
money no doubt, from the connection of the parties, 
went to assist Santa Anna in the revolution against 
gen. Paredes, —Voss, Hargouse and lregarez being 
partizans in the revolution with Santa Anna. Gen. 
|Paredes succeeded in putting Santa Anna out of 
power, and the speculation of Voss and Jenisson & 
Co. failed. Then, on or about the 20th of Septem- 
‘ber, 1844, Mr. Voss gives another receipt for the 
‘amount of the indemnity to commit the Mexican go- 
vernment for the payment of the amount to the U. 
/ States. But the Mexican congress refuses to allow 
‘thes, and refuses to annul the transaction with Voss 
land T. Jenisson & Co. of the 25th and 27th August, 
1344; and now, Mr. Stideli insists in his letter to T. 
_Jenisson & Co. that they ought to pay. The question 
(is Whether the government of the United Siates 
‘ought immediately to pay the claimants all their in- 
| deusnity. [New York True Sun. 





| 
| Lake SuPERIOR COPPER AND SILVER MINES. From 
‘the Putsburg Gazette. ‘The following is an extract 
from a letter of the 6th January, wriiten by a prac- 
lieu} Cornish miner of great experience—the cap- 
tain of the mines in the neighborhood of Eagle River, 
| belonging to the Pittsburg and Boston Copper Harbor 
Mining Company, addressed to the treasurer of that 
cuinpany, residing in this city, Fn 

“Since I last wrote you, the most astonishing pros- 
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ect has opened upon us suddenly here, that per- 

aps ever chanced the most romantic adventurer 
after mineral wealth! If present qualities and quan- 
tities of ore continue, we have here fallen in with 
the richest silver mine perhaps in the world; and in 
copper never exceeded. It now so far surpasses 
any thing that perhaps you or I ever saw or heard of 
in the legends of mining, that for curiosity’s sake 
alone, I should think it worth a journey to witness 
what nature ha» done so near the surface, particular- 
ly in the silverline. Yesterday | barrelled up 1,772 
bs. and to-day 1,400 Ibs. silver ore with the labor of 
one man and got it out hkewise. Last month got out 
55 tons of raw ore, making in all 145 tons.” | 

As confirmatory of the above, and as exhibiting 
the extraordinary richness and great value of the 
Lake Superior Mines, we take the following from 
the Detroit Advertiser of February 12. 

Messrs. Editors—You will confer a favor on the 
large number of your fellow citizens of this and 
other states, who have invested in mining operations 
on the south shore of Lake Superior, and give in- 
formation of the resources of Michigan, by publish- 
ing the following extracts from letters received ia 
this city by the last mail from Copper Harbor. 

Extract of a letter from Joshua Childs, dated Jan. 
6, 1846, Copper Falls, to E. P. Hastings & Co. De- 
troit—‘‘It (vein No. 5, Copper Falls), is very rich at 

resent, more so than it has ever been. I have lately 
obtained from the vein masses of pure copper, weigh- 
ing from one to twenty pounds. At present there is 
a mass of pure copper, and from the portion which 
is exposed, 1 think it will weigh several hundred 
pounds. A side vein or cheet of native copper has 
also come in, which is, in one place, about half an 
inch thick and a fvot in length, and as I sink the 
shaft, enlarges. The different veins now being work- 
ed appear to be doing well. The Boston and Pitts- 
burg company have met with great success. Their 
vein at the Bluffs, back of the Eagle River works, 
have improved very much. They have obtained a 
mass of copper nearly pure, from the vein containing 
a great deal of silver, weighing about 1,700 lbs. I 
have seen specimens of it and 1 must say, they are 
the richest in silver I have ever seen.” 

Extract of a lJetter from Columbus C. Douglass, 
superintendant of the Lake Superior company and 
late assistant state geologist, under Dr. Houghton, 
dated Eagle river, January Sih, 1846—directed to 
E. P. Hastings & Co. Detroit: —The mines are look- 
ing tolerably well at present; and we (Lake Superior 
company), are taking outa considerable quantity of 
shot copper, and some of the tich silver rock. At 
the Copper Falls Company’s works, they are taking 
out some of the copper on the lake. They are now 

etling out a mass that will weigh over a ton. The 
Pittsburgh and Boston company, back on the bluffs, 
are getting out the richest silver mineral of any in 
the country. Sprague’s prospects (Eagle Harbor 
company), are agsin improving. In fact, I see no- 
thing about any of the diggings that looks discou- 
raging. Bacon’s (North American company), pros- 
pect is good, and they have found one of the finest 
looking veins in the country on the Albion location. 

Extract of a letter from Columbus C. Douglass to 
Bela Hubbard, esq. Detroit, dated Eagle River, Jan. 
8, 1846—'All things are moving on prosperously in 
the mining district, and the recent developments on 
the bluffs give much additional value to the locations 
lying back in the inaterior of the point. At the 
Pittsburg works they are now getting out rock as 
richly impregnated with silver as almost any rock 
you saw last season, when here, was with copper. 1] 
have seen some lumps of silver bigger than your 
thumb. We are also geting out some rich silver 
rock. Ifthese things only hold out the value of this 
country is only beginning to be seen. 

Bacon 13 now getting out some rich copper, and 
his prospects are very flattering. He is only working 
halia mile west of the Pittsburg works, and both 
veins are the same in appearance as far as Bacon 
has uncovered his. He has not uncovered as low 


down as where the rich silver is found on the other 


vein. 


At the Pittsburg works they have barrelled up 


&e. The vessels are to be of not Jess than 1,460 
tons burthen, and they are to make their voyages 
with speed not less than that of the Cunard line.-— 
The arrangements for building are in active pro- 
gress, and it is expected that the first will be ready 
to start by the first of January, 1847.” 

We observe that a call was made in the house of 
representatives on Thursday the 19th ult. for a re- 
port relative to contracts for the purpose. 


INDIAN JOURNAL. 

The lands of the Kansas. The Lexington (Mo.) 
Telegraph states that major Harvey has at last suc- 
ceeded for the United States in purchasing the Kan- 
sas country from the Indian tribe of that name—the 
purchase comprising two millions of acres of very 
superior land. The government has been endeavor- 
ing to effect a purchase of this country for a consi- 
derable period. 


Indians exhibited in Europe. The practice of se- 
ducing the natives from our forests, for the purpose 
of exhibiting them as curiosities in Europe, attract- 
ed the attention of our government some thirty or 
forty years ago. Such were the evils and imposi- 
tions ascertained, that orders were issued strictly 
prohibiting @ny further instances of their tranship- 
ment for that purpose. How it has happened that 
this wholesome regulation has for some years been 
overlooked, we know not. The effect of this laxity 
has been disastrous and disgraceful abroad, in many 
instances, and another is but added to the revolting 
list, as detailed by Mr. Caruin, in a letter from him 
to a friend in New York. No party of Indians for 
the last century has visited Europe for such an ob- 
ject with greater advantages, or been received there 
with more distinction, or were exhibited with more 
eclat, than the party referred to by Mr. C., who says | 
in the letter alluded to— 





“Pray get some of the editors in the United States, 
whose papers reach the Western frontiers, to dis 
courage any other parties of Indians from coming to | 
England or France ‘or the purpose of exhibition.— | 
The party of twelve Ojibbeways who came from. 
London to Paris some months since, have not been 
able, even in connexion with my extensive collection, | 
to realize more than expenses, and the person in 
whose charge they were, failing of the means re 
quired to pay their expenses back to London, I volun 
teered to do it myself, and accompanied them on 
their passage, taking Brussels on their way. In that 
city they contracted that most awful disease, the 
small-pox, with which five or six were sick, and by 
which three of the finest men of the party have lost 
their lives. The rest of the party | have sent by 
steamer to London, and | very much fear they will 
there be reduced to great distress. Their detention 
in Brussels was more than a month, and my outlays 


| for them since they left Paris have been more than 


$1,000. My expenses in exhibiting the parties of 
lowas and Ojibbeway Indians in England and France, 
in connexion with my extensive collection, during 
the last year, have been quite equal to all the re- 
ceipts, besides the loss of a year’s time, with much 
toil and a great deal of anxiety; and in that time | 
have had the distress and paid the expenses of six 
funerals amongst them. The expenses and responsi- 
bilities of such parties in a foreign country are much 
greater, and their receipts much less, than the ardent 
expectations of those bringing them over; and | sin- 
cerely hope, for the happiness of the poor Indians 
and for the beuefit of those persons who may be 
planning such speculations, that no other enterprises 
of the kind may be undertaken, at least for many 
years to come. GEO. CATLIN. 
“Paris, January 30, 1846.” 
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Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting. 
Washington, January 20, 1846. 
The American Colonization Society met at seven 
o’clock P. M. in the First Presbyterian Church. 
In the absence of the hon. Henry Clay, president 





more than thirty barrels of this rich silver—the vein | 


is three feet wide aud well defined. 


of the society, gen. Walter Jones, a vice president, 
| was Called to the chair, and rev. W. McLain acted 


} 
At the Copper Falls Company, they have taken | 48 secretary. 


out some rich copper, and now at the depth of 45 | 


The Rev. James Laurie, D. D. invoked the Divine 


feet they are taking oul a mass of native copper that | blessing. 


is estimated to weigh over a ton.” 


_—__ 


| Extracts from the annual report of the executive 
| committee were read by the secretary, and on mo- 


Ocean steam suirs. The New York Commercial | tiun the report was referred to the board of directors 
says—" We learn that a contract has been entered | for their consideration. 


into by the government of the United States with the | 


The hon. William F. Giles, of Baltimore, offered 


Ocean Steam Navigation Company, chartered in | the following resolution, which he accompanied with 
this state, for the establishment of a line of steam | an eloquent address on the subject: 


ships, to run between New York and Europe. A | 


Resolved, That the beneficial influences, political, 


vessel is to take her departure twice in each month | commercial, and philanthropic, of African coloniza- 


for Cowes and Bremen. The government is to pay 
$400,000 per annum for the conveyance of the mail, 


|tion, commends it to the liberal patronage of the 
| wise and the good everywhere. 


———— 
The Rev. E N. Sawtelle, of N. York. off-red ang 
earnestly advocated the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the scheme of colonization js fraught 
with incalculable good to that part of the Colored 
race now in this country, as well as to those in Af. 
rica. 

The Rev. John Chambers, of Philadelphia, Offered 
the following resolution, and delivered a fervid and 
impressive appeal in favor of the great principles of 
colonization: 

Resolved, That the great evangelic aspect and mis. 
sionary bearing of colonization on Africa, urge its 
claims, as a medium of sustaining Christian Missions 
there, on the sympathy, the prayers, and liberality 
of all who desire and labor for the conversion of the 
whole world. 

These resolutions were all adopted, and the so. 
ciety adjourned to meet in the Colonizativn Rooms 
to morrow, at 12 o’clock M. Concluded with prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Maclean, of Princeton. 

Colonization Rooms, January 21, 1846, 

The society met agreeably to adjournment, and 
elected the following officers: 

Presipent—Hon. HENRY CLAY. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

John C. Herbert, of Maryland. 
General John H. Cocke, of Virginia. 
Danrel Webster, of Massachusetts, 
Charles F. Mercer, of Florida. 
Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D. of Connecticut. 
. Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New York. 
. Louis McLane, of Baltimore. 
. Moses Allen, ef New York. 
. General W. Jones, of Washington. 
10. Joseph Gales, of Washington. 
11. Right Rev. Wm. Meade, D. D. bishop of Va. 
12. John McDonough, of Louisiana. 
13. George Washington Lafayette, of France. 
14. Rev. Jas. O. Andrew, bish. of the M. E. church, 
15. Wilham Maxwell, of Virginia. 
16. Elisha Whittlesey, of Ohio. 
17. Walter Lowrie, of New York. 
18. Jacob Burnet, of Ohio. 
19. Joshua Darling, of New Hampshire. 
20. Dr. Stephen Duncan, of Mississippi. 
21. William C. Rives, of Virginia. 
22. Rev. J. Laurie, D. D. of Washington. 
23. Rev. William Winans, of Mississippi. 
24. James Boorman, of New York city. 
25. Henry A. Foster, of New York. 
26. Dr. John Kerr, of Mississippi. 
27. Robert Campbell, of Georgia. 
28. Peter D. Vroom, of New Jersey. 
29. James Garland, of Virginia. 
30. Rev. T. Morris, bish. of the M. E. church, Ohio. 
31. Right honorable Lord Dexiey, of London. 
32. William Short, of Philadelphia. 
33. William Hall, of Delaware. 
34. Right Rev. Bishop Otey, of Tennessee. 
35. Gerald Ralston, of London. 
36. Rev. Cortland Van Rensselaer, of New Jersey. 
37. Dr. Hodgkin, of London. 
38. Rev. E. Burgess, D. D. of Massachusetts. 
39. Thos. R. Hazard, of Providence, Rhode Island. 
40. Dr. Thos. Massie, of Tye River Mills, Virginia. 
41. General Alexander Brown, ef Virginia. 
42. Major genera! Winfield Scott, Washington. 
43. Rev. Thomas E. Bond, D. D. New York. 
44. Rev. A. Alexander, D. D. New Jersey. 
45. Sumuel Wilkeson, New York. 
46. L. Q. C. Elmer, New Jersey. 
47. James Raily, Mississippi. 
48. Rev. George W. Bethune, D. D. Philadelphia. 
49. Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D. Philadelphia. 
50. Elliott Cresson, esq., Philadelphia. 
51. Anson G. Phelps, esq., New York. 
52. Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. Andover, Mass. 
53. Jonathan Hyde, esq., Bath, Maine. 
54. Rev. J. P. Durbin, D. D. Carlisie, Pennsylvania 
55. Rev. B. Waugh, bis. of M. E. church, Saltimore. 
56. Rev. Dr. W. B. Johns, South Carolina. 
57. Moses Shepherd, Baltimore. fe 
58. John Gray, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
59. Bishop Melivain, Ohio. 
60. Rev. Dr. Edgar, Nashville, Tennessee. 
61. Rev. P. Lindsicy, D. D. Tennessee. 
62. Honorable J. R. Underwood, Kentucky. 
63. Honorable J. W. Huntington, Connecticut. 
'64. Honorable P. White, Putney, Vermont. 
65. Hon. C. Marsh, of Woodstock, Vermont 

After which the society adjourned to meet on 
third Tuesday of January, 1347, 


CONIA WD 


the 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS: _ 
Washington, January 20, 1846. Present, trom hal 
mont, P. White and Henry Stevens, esqs.; from A 
sachuselts, Rev. T. Tracy; from New York, A. 4 
Phelps and Dr. D. M. Reese, from New Jersey, Rev. 
Dr. Maclean; from Pennsylvania, Pau! T. Joves 2° 





Alexander Mclntire, esqs. Also Rev. Wm. MeLain 
and executive committee Rey. C, A. Davis. 
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After sunary proceedinzs, the board adjourned to 
january 2i—present in addition, Hon. H. L. Ells- 
worth, delegate from Indiana. 

The board proceeded to the choice of officers for 
the ensuing year, viz. 

Executive committee. M. St. Clair Clarke, esq. W. 
W. Seaton, esq Harvey Lindsly, M. D. A. O. Day- 
ton, esq. Rev C. A. Davis, Jos-ph H. Bradley, esq. 
Rev. J. C. Bacon, D. D. 

Secretary and treasurer. Rev. William McLain. 

Appropriations were voted for tue ensuing year, to 
the amount of $2,750. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE «SOCIETY. 

An amended constitution for the society had been 
under consideration, and was now, article by article, 
adopted,—to be submitted to the next annual meet- 
ing of the society, and if approved by two-thirds, 
then to be substituted for the existing constitution. 

Arr. 1. This society shall be called “The Ame- 
rican Colonization Society.” 


Arr. 2. The object to which its attention is to be 
exclusively directed is,to promote and execute a 
plan for colonizing, with their own consent, the free 
people of color residing in our country in Africa, or 
such other place as congress shall deem expedient. 
And the society shail act, to elfect this object, in 
co-operation with the general government and such 
of the states as may adopt regulations on the subject. 


Art. 3. Every citizen of the United S.ates who 
shall have paid to the funds of the society the sum 
of one dollar shall be a member of the society for 
one year from the time of such payment. Any citi- 
zen who stall have paid the sui of thirty dollars 
shali be a member for life. Aad any citizen paying 
the sum of one thousand dollars shall be a director 
for life. Foreigners may be made members by the 
vote of the society or of the directors. 


Art. 4. The society shall meet annually at Wash- 
ington on the third Tuesday in January, and at such 
other times and places as they shail direct. At the 
annual mecting a president and vice presidents shall 
be chosen, who sball perform the duties appropriate 
to those offices. 


posed of the directors for life and of delegates from 
the several state societies and societies fur the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and territories of the U. States. — 
Each of such societies shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate for every five hundred dollars paid into the 
treasury of this society within the year previous to 
the annual meeting. 

Art. 6. The board shall annually appoint a sec- 
retary, a treasurer, and an execulive committee of 
seven persons; all of whom shall, ex officio, be hono- 
rary members of the board, having a right to be pre: 
sent at its meetings and to take part in the transac- 
tion of its business; but they shal! not vote, except 
as provided in article seven. 

Art. 7. The board of directors shall meet annu- 
ally in Washington, immediately after the annual 
meeting of the society, and at such other times and 
places as it shall appoint, or at the request of the 
executive committee. Seven directors shall form a 
quorum; but if, at any annual meeting, or at meet- 
ings regularly called, a less number be in attendance, 
then five members of the execulive committee, with 
such directors, not less than four, as may be pre- 
sent, shall constitute a board, and have competent 
auluority to transact any business of the society; 
provided, huwever, that the vourd thus constituted 
Shall carry nu question unless the vote be unani- 
invus. 


Art. 8. The executive committee shall meet ac- 
cording to ils own appoiutinent, ov at the call of the 
secretary. ‘huis comnittee shall have discretionary 
power to transact the business of the society, subject 
only to such lin.tations as are found in its charter, 
in this coustitution, and in the votes that have been 
passed or may hereafter be passed by the board of 
directors. ‘The secretary and treasurer shail be 
members of the committee ex officio, with the right 
lo delibera.e bul nut to vole. ite committee is au 
therised to fill all vacancies in its own body, to ap- 
point a secretary or treasurer whenever such offices 
are Vacant, and lo appuint and direct such agents as 
may be necessary for the service of the suciety. At 
every annual meeting the committee shall report 


their duings to the sociely and the board of direc- 
lors. 


Arr. 9. This constitution may be amended upon 
4 prupusition to that effect by any of the societies 
represented in the board of directors, transmitted to 
tie secretary, and puolished in the official paper of 
the society three months before the annual meeting, 
Provided such amendment receive the sanction oi 


wo-thirds of the board at its next annual meet- 
ng. 





<a eetene —. 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT—January 1, 1845 {0 
January 1, 1846. 
To balance due the society perlastreport $3,045 84 








Received from colonial store 5,676 24 
Received from donations 27.656 30 
Received from legacies 17,395 44 
Subscriptions to the Afrf-an Repository 1,707 10 
Passage of emigrants and freight on goods 977 68 

$56,458 60 
Balance owned by soc’ty per last report $7,642 97 
Paid old debts 6,477 33 
Paid passage of emigrants, provisions, &e. 6,754 92 
Paid for goods consigned to colonial store 4,124 42 


Paid for improvements, purchase of ter- 

ritory, salaries of governor and colonial 

secretary, and other expenses in Libe- 

ria 6,057 33 
Paid salary of secretary, rent of office, 

clerk hire, stationery, lights, fuel, post- 





age, &c. 2,558 75 

Paid salaries of agents, expenses in col- 
lecting, &c. 4,523 48 

Paid for paper and printing African Re- 

pository, including a large balance due 
for previous years 3,054 17 
Profit and loss 166 14 
Balances due the society this day 3,939 66 
Cash in hand 11,159 43 
$56,458 60 


RELATIONS OF LIBERIA TO THE SOCIETY. 
Independence Proposed. 
The committee on the relations of Liberia to this 
society reported as follows: 





Whereas, the citizens of the commonwealth of Li- | 
beria have most respectfully submitted to the Colo. | 
nization society the great embarrassment they ex-_ 
perience from the alleged want of sovereignty and | 
have also expressed their desire to enjoy further | 
privileges, that they may be recognised by other) 
nations as possessing the distinctive qualities apper | 
taining to sovereignty; and whereas, it is believed | 


A 5 Th egy ay : | that the time has arrived when the desire of said | 
Art. 5. ere shall be a board of directors, com- 


Liberians can be granted without sacrificing the fa-| 
cilities which the Society now enjoys for making | 
Liberia a home for recaptured Africans, as well as | 
free people of color from the United States: 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Board, the 
time has arrived when it is expedient for the people 
of the commonwealth of Liberia to take into their 





| 


| society, with reference to the property now held by 





own hands the whole work of self-government, in- 


part of the same. 

Resolved, That we recommend to them so to amend | 
their constitution as is necessary for the accomplish- | 
ment of this object. 

Resolved, That we recommend to them to publish | 
to the world a pecLaraTion of their true character, | 
as a sovereign aud independent state. | 


Resolved, That the governor of Liberia be request- | 
ed to appoint a commissioner or commissioners to | 
confer and make definitive arrangements with the | 
executive committee of the American Colonization | 
the society in Liberia, and also with reference to the | 
location and support of emigrants and recaptured 
Africans. 

Resolved, That the society stand pledged to con- | 
tinue their sympathy and assistance in carrying out | 
the great principles upon which the colony was es- | 
tablished, and has beea so much extended in popula- | 
tion and territory. 

Resolved, The the executive committee be entrust- | 
ed with full powers to carry the foregoing resolu- | 
tions into effect ina manner satisfactory, if possible, | 
to the citizens of said commonwealth, and as best. 
calculated to preserve harmonious relations between | 
the society and said citizens. , 

The foregoing preamble and resoluiions were | 
adopted. 





In 1839, the society, which had long been embar- 
rassed with its debt, compromised for fifty cents in 
the dollar. At the last annual meeting there was 
still due of these compromised debts $6,477 33.— 
This amount has all been paid, with the exception 
of $775 27, due to creditors who have refused to 
accept the compromise, and whom the society do 
not feel authorised to pay on any other terms. The 
other debts due at the last annual meeting, with the 
current obligations of the year, have been discharg- 
ed; and there remains in the treasury a balance of 
$11,159 43; ‘to pay the expenses of the expedition 
to sail from New Orleans.” The report congratu- 
lates the friends of the society on its being “out of 
debt,” and upon thé\great increase of harmony 
among the various friends of the enterprise, the 
firm establishment of its policy in public approba- 
tion, the increase of its auxiliaries, and the cheering 
prospects of future usefulness. 

In lilinois a state society has been formed. In In- 
diana the existing society has been re organized.— 
In Ohio nothing of moment has been done. In Ken- 
tucky @ new interest has been awakened. The 
agent’s cash receipts have been nearly $5,000; 5,000 
dollars was subscribed for the purchase of territory; 
a tract of land in Liberia has been assigned to emi- 
grants from that state, the settlement is to be called 
Kentucky. In Tennessee no success. In Mississippi 
there have been six subscribers to the $15,000 pur- 
chase money. In Louisiana little has been done; so 
also in the other southern states. There is no state 
society either in Alabama, Georgia, North or South 
Carolina. In Virginia little effort has been made 
during the year. Maryland, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, have continued efficient aid 
to the cause, though from the illness of the state se- 
cretary, the Rev. Dr. Carroll, New York has not 
done all that was anticipated. Massachusetts has 
prosecuted the work vigorously. In Maine and in 
Rnode Island there are no state societies. 














TRADE AND COMMERCE. 








Woot off Buenos Ayres washed, at New York during 
the past week at 15 cts, 6 mus. 

The export of this article from Buenos Ayres for the 
past three years has been ae follows: 





England. France. U. States. 

1845 Ibs. 3,240,300 2.331.225 10,820 900 
1844 2,806,900 2016875 8.534.691 
1843 1,413,125 3,966,625 3,763,872 
Immigration. The following statement gives the 


| cluding the management of all their foreign relations, | nuinber of foreigners who have arrived at the port of 
‘and that this Society should cease to exercise any | N. York during the years 1843, 1844, and 1815, show- 


ing the number bonded and commuted: 


1843. 1844. 1845. 

Months. Bond. Com. Bond. Com. Bond. Com. 
January 876 365 263 305 1,096 284 
February 295 22 1,188 129 382 «= 2 
March 396 41 552 119 1,748 193 
April 2563 104 2,093 171 3,928 153 
| May 6,863 537 6610 240 10,749 376 
June 4053 655 13.024 1,815 14,550 1.775 
July 7,931 1,413 7.807 1,070 11,802 1.082 
August 4.231 574 6274 985 9,981 1,196 
September 4933 453 7.182 1,134 65,748 1,124 
October 3415 6(6 2.934 600 5372 975 
November 965 205 1,176 84 3,557 362 
December 1112 376 2487 396 2255 164 








Total 37,638 5,351 52,790 7,048 


RECAPITULATION. 


71,068 7,724 


Bonded in the year 1343, 37,638 
Commuted + “ 5,351 
Bonded in the year 1844, ; ; 52,790 
Commuted “* » é ; . 7,048 
Bonded in the year 1845, ’ ' : 71,068 
Coumuted a " , , , 7,122 

Total, . “ 131,616 
Increase in 1845 over 1843 35,800 

Die. s, . 18,951 


" (N.Y. Tribune. 


Wearash AND ERIE canaL.—The business of the Wa- 


The general report of the board of directors was | bash and Erie canal for the last year, as compared with 


read and approved. 


, ' lo 
The report refers with appropriate feeling to the | Cie 


death during the past year, of members and friends | 
of the society, amongst whom the Rev. William | 
Hawley, Samuel Harrison Smith, hon. John Cotton | 
Smith, and hon. Daniel Waldo, vice presidents of | 
the society, the latter of whom was one of the | 
scribers of $1,000 each for the purchase of territory, | 
and left by bis wall $10,000 to the society; Elizabeth | 
Waldo, the sister of the above, who was also a sub- | 
scriber of $1,000 for the territory, and made the | 
suciety one of her residuary legatees, from which | 
source it will ultimately receive $12,000, and Oliver. 
Smith, esq. of Hatfield, Mass. another of the sub. 
scribers of $1,000, who has bequeathed $10,000 to 





ithe society. 


1844, has been as fullows: 


ared on the Wabash and Erie canal, at Lafayette, 


1844. 1845. 
Tolls $26 692 46,280 
Fiour bbls 10,422 23,714 
Wheat bus 128,573 422,098 
Corn 78,594 61,871 
Oats 5,369 21,110 
Rye * 703 414 
Seeds 3,643 3,325 
Lard and pork lbs 6,663,167 3,423,912 
Bacon 2,537,277 601,431 


Nails and iron 254,777 267,737 
The tolls on this canal are very interesting at this mo- 
ment, inasmuch as that by law they are pledged to the 
interest on the public works, and will probably be ap- 
plied to that purpose. 
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ANTHRACITE COAL AND IRON TRADE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
—The Philadelphia North American says that the coal 
mined in that state, during the past year, was worth, at 
tide water, eight millions of dollars. This isa larger sum 
than was realized for all the flour exported from the 
whole United States in the year 1845. The amount of 
pig iron made in the same length of time, was 300,000 
tons. Ten thousand tons of wrought iron were sent to 
the city of New York. Pennsylvania already produces 
as much iron as the kingdom of France, and more than 
the Russian Empire. To give the reader, in a small 
compass, an idea of this important business, we copy 
from Huni’s Magazine the following figures: 

Whole produce of the United States m 1845. 

540 blast furnaces, vielding 486,000 tons pig 
jrun —average of 90) tons to the furnace 
per annum, ‘ .e 

950 bloomeries, forges, rolling and slitting 
mills, and yielding, tons of bar, hoops, &c. 291,600 

Blooms, tons, 30.000 

Castings, machinery, stove plates, &c., tons. 121,500 
Which, at their present market value, he estimates 

would stand thus: 

291.600 tons of wrought iron, at $80 per ton $23,328 000 

121,500 tons of castings, at $75 per ton, 9,112,500 

30,000 tons of bloomery iron, at $50 per ton, 1,500,000 


ee $33,910,500 
To which must be added the quantity imported for the 


Jast year: v 
46.000 tons bar iron, rolle|, at $60 per ton, $2,760,000 
17,500 tons hammered, at $80 per ton, | 1,400,000 
16,050 tons pig iron, converted into costings, 


486,000 





at $75 per ton, 1,950,750 
5.75% tons scrap iron, at $35 per ton, 201,950 
4.157 tons sheet, hoops, &c., at $130 per ton, 540,410 


2,800 tons steel, at $335 per ton, 933,000 
Consunption, $41.734.610 
It will be seen that American labor now produces, 
from the howels of the earth, abou! forty millions of dol- 
lers’ worth of coal and iron in the United States every 
year. The iron business alone in Pennsylvania, gives 
food, raiment, shelter, education and happiness, to 400, 
000 human beings. What a market is here for the 
wheat, corn, pork, beef, butter, and all other edibles, 
nroduced by the American farmer? Think of the wool 
which this immense army must necessarily were out; 
the number of spinners, weavers, cloth-dressers, tanners, 
shoe makers, hatters, and other mechanics, the people 
employed in the iron and coal trade of Pennsylvania wil! 
keep constantly at work. 
Who can truly say. “Iam not benefitted, when hu- 
man industry literally digs forty four millions of dollars 
out of the earth?” 


What is more useful in civilzed life than iron and | 


coul? 

Suppose we add the manufacture of ten millions of 
dollars worth of copper to that of iron and lead? 

The Agricultural interest of the country has more at 
stake in maintaining the protective feature of the Tariff 
than any other whatever. ‘They have the power in their 
own hands. A whig congress has given them a law 
which is operating most auspiciously in building up a 
reliable home market for every thing which rural labor 
calls into existence? [Bicknell’s Rep. 


Sugar crop oF Jamaica—The Jamaica News states 
with some satisfaction that the sugar crop will amount to 
60,000 hhds. Previous to the abolition of slavery the 
crop of sugar on that island was as large as 137,206 hhds. 
annually. In 1821 it was 111 512 hhds; in 1822, 88 56); 
in 1825 it was 74,813. In 1836, the third vear of the ap- 
prentice system, it was 61,644. It fell off immediately 
after the abolition of apprenticeship. The renewal of 
the system is restoring the productiveness of the island. 
It should be added that the hhds, at present are a quar- 
ter larger than they were formerly, but there is evidently 
a great falling of from former crops. 





f Forrien PRovisions.— The various steam vessels trad- 
ing with London from Holland, Belgium, France &c , 
have brought a large quantity of provisions, including 
cattle, butter, cheese, and especially pouliry, chiefly tur- 
kevs, the whole being of a superior quality A large 
number of vessels have also arrived within these few daye 
with grain and flour, both wheaten and potatoes, and 
some with cargoes consisting entirely of potatoes, to the 
amount of several tons, which, particularly at this sea- 
son of alleged scarcity of those articles, assume a degree 
of more than usual importance. [London paper. 
Loss oF THE SreamieR Parin.—News has been re- 
ceived in Paris of the melancholy loss of the government 
steamer Papin. She left Cadiz Dec. 5, for Senegal, and 
a storm coming on, she grounded on a sand bank, nine 
miles north of Mugadore, near the main land. It proved 
impossible to get her off. For three hours she resisted 
the aitack of the waves, but she at length went down, 


end of 151 persons who were on board, only 76 were | 


saved. 

Corton in Sourn Arnica. The Cape Town (Cape 
of Good Hope,) Gazette of the 24th October says: 

In the Gazette of the 4th July last, we gave particuiars 
of a whole tribe (men, women and children) being kid- 
napped, and having fallen into the hands of slave dea- 
jers, in a bay contiguous tu the Natal territory; and 
which, from the description given, we conceived might 
have been that known by the name of St. Lucia. From 
jnformation since received, we find that the chiefs loca- 


ted in that neighborhood confirm our surmises; the said; “There is yeta ‘lower deep profound’ beneath 
bay being well known to have been formerly the resort} even this ‘Serbonian bog’ of party failure and dis- 
of persons engaged in that «deta traffic. comfiture, into which some leading men of the whigg 
The same paper, in speaking of the wool-growers of | (not all, rot ALL) had resolved—perhaps we may sa 
that Colony, says, by the annexation of Natal, which | h heed th tthe whi be d 
possesses all the advantages of a tropical climate, anoth- | 276 ge se et «tthe whig party must descend.— 
er branch of colonial industry is opened up, promising This ‘lower deep’ is that scheme already doomed to 
to be at least as important as that of which we have been | Wide and lasting celebrity under the name of the 
treating, viz. cotton. It has been with great satisfaction| ARBITRATION PLOT. 
that we have oceasionally adverted to the spirited exer-| “But that PLOT, in the hands of those who are 
rc tal ong ont mee wal veiw to a — how responsible for it, was nothing more or less than a 
Sag y this article 18 ‘ooking up in the Hngieh mar- deliberate and systematic effort of factious opposi- 
This state of things in Great Britain is highly satisfac- tion at home rallying in secret conclave Po * SOn- 
tory, and we trust willinduce out planters to bestir them- | Toversy between our country and England, to force 
selves in the culture of this useful plant; for they may | 9 administration eharged with our national inte- 
depend on every encouragement being given to them in | rests and honor, without its consent, in opposition 
England, in proportion as free labor in Africa is ex-| to its judgment, and in transcendence of its legiti- 
tended. mate powers, to put into the arbitrament of an alien, 
Great as the success of our woo! growers has been, | if not estranged power and policy, the mighty ques- 
and bright as their prospects still are, we still hope to see | tion,’ &e. 
the cotton yore a by dint of eget? ip exeriion oe (“The capital letters, italics, &e. in the above are 
patronage, ere long also enjoying equal prosperity from :; Sth hog ves sege 
the growth of chin erciohes mad = do ne 008 where is | hose employed in the publication in the Union.} 
the impediment thereto, considering that the demand for “We willingly subsit to and will abide the judg- 
ment of all candid men, of whatever party. whether 


both is of so highly promising a nature. 
ene ner cee seems anything could be much more disgraceful to any 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND THE “UNION” executive administration than the inditing or coun- 


tenancing an assault so reckless as this upon co-or- 
ON ARBITRATION. dinate branches of the government, affronting as it 


The Washington ‘‘Unton” and “Nationa InTeEL- | does the dignity and independence of both branches 


LIGENcER.” Arecord of the times would scarcely | of congress and tending to the utter subversion of 


: . the relations which ought to exist between the ex- 
» t y B ° : 
be complete without a passing notice of the intellec ecutive and legislative branches of the government. 


— ee ae the Gross and unjustifiable as this assault was upon 
8 ‘ day rong : eal | those members of congress who had publicly ind:- 


' 


vily. : “4 ; 
daily, and often fail heavily. One might almost as |cated a disposition to favor the measure of arbitra- 
well attempt to write outan intelligible account of a | ,. Bg . 
tion, (before it was known to have been either re- 
melee between crowds armed with shelalah to set-. . . , 
tle a dispute, as to describe in afew short pa | jected or oflered,) we do not know that we should 
run Phy . para ‘have been provoked to language so strong concern- 


iby ra hemg a rata her foliociag’ Phe ant sll ing it, had it not constituted the climax of a series 
nah in 4Ht “ul tale obbddaes cad 4 hall in the | of encroachments by this government press, upon 
Watsn of Heturday—itoe whieh wit rye T hibelite the independence of members of congress, whom 
Ds — |: A — ey 2 * 

only so much, es is his reference to the ediferte! of |."' has systematically exalted and disparaged in pro- 
the Intelli onde The second is the reply of the | Portion to their degree of servility to the executive 
fatattidentae aN that ivtinn of eaid aiitahe y my mandates. An influence is thus sought to be exer- 
‘ ag xa the Uaien of the OSih Feb 1846 | clsed over congress, which, if a majurity of the two 
2 . houses be supple enough to bend to it, will strip them 


After taking breath for ten days, the National In- | of their constitutional character of legislators for the 


telligencer has at last found a word—a very extra- | common defence and general welfare, and degrade 


ordinary word—to say in favor of arbitration. Ar | them to mere registers of edicts issued from the pre- 


gument No. 1 by the Intelligencer in favor of that | 


























'@) ; ” 
/mode of settling the Oregon question has really hepreuen paras, cai ; ; 
'made its appearance, not much more than three| Here are three distinct charges against us, given at 
weeks after the appearance of the official correspon- length, with all the proof of them that the *“Tntelli- 
dence on the subject. This argument, if for ne other  gencer” feels called upon by its own self-respect to 
reason than that itis brought forth solitary and alone, | submit. 
after such protracted gestation—(unum sed leonem?) | 1. It is alleged that we labored in ‘‘vilification of 
—shall surely be attended to. | the treaty of Washington,” of its negotiator, and of 
But first, one word about preliminaries. Wecon-| the ‘“tsenators by whose votes it was ratified.” 
gratulate the Intelligencer upon having got back into} answer. We have objections to some of the sti- 
he very tolerable courtesy of tone. Certainly it has | pulations of the treaty of Washington, and to the 
not in its article of yesterday marched up honestly | policy out of which they sprung; and we said so in 
and boldly, and in a true manly spirit, to the “‘amende | very temperate and measured language—language 
honorable” in this respect as, for its own credit, We | fur jess strong than the occasion would have justi 
had hoped it would. Still it_ has done something— | fieg_janguage far less strong than that used on the 
perhaps, under circumstances, its best. At has at subject upon the floor of the senate by the ablest 
least hobbled back into some sort of civility—-halt | satesmen of the country—language as far as pos- 
ing and limping on the way. But no matter, we) inte removed from “vilification.” Indeed we take 
pardon something to the natural petulence of a vain | ny pleasure in referring to the treaty of Washington. 
struggle, and the consciousness of a bad cause.— | When jt is not in our way, we choose to avoid it. It 
And so, we say nothing more on the question of good | j, at present a ‘fixed fact” in our history. In our 
— opinion it does us, as a whole no credit; and, in our 
But we sincerely regret that we must now accuse | view, the less said of it the better, save when itis 
the Intelligencer of very flagrant misrepresentation as | referred to as a warning. ' 
to the course of this journal. We regret this not od. The “Intelli ge my ae aes ee 
the less, because that misrepresentation is so very| _~% rs oe a ae fal t Ff a 
plain and palpable as to be entirely harmless. It is | &¥{Pact trom our articie is Vemeiaion eer vy 0a 
not, on that account, the less discreditable to the | CUtlve administration” asa “reckless assault upo 
‘co ordinate branches of the government, affronting 


fairness of that journal, while it becomes far more . ? . 
| discreditable oF its tact and skill. We suggest to | the dignity and independence of both branches ol 
the Intelligencer hereafter, that it be warned by the | ©OP8"s%s ke. . 

lesson we now proceed to give it,and make no more| Answer This isintensely ludicrous. The extract 
charges against the **Union” which have in them no | quoted from our article does not say one word, either 
color of plausibility. lt was once said of a statesman, | expressly or impliedly, of congress; of either house of 
that his “policy consisted of a succession of false | congress; of the majority in either house of congress; 
oaths.” The Intelligencer will agree with us that! of the minorify in either house of congress, nor o| 








it was a bad and a weak policy. A system of easily | any aclion whatever in either house of congress. Tbs 
| detected mirepresentalions, is no wiser policy for a/is surely enough; bul this is by no incans all. Oa 
| journal. ithe contrary the article from which this passage !8 
| The charge without color of plausibility, which the | quoted stated expressly and repeatedly that neither 
Intelligencer has brought against us, is contained in the whole whig party, nor all the prominent men ol 
the following passage of its article of yesterday.— | the whig party, norall the prominent journals of the 
In reference to our article of Friday the 13th in | whig party, were included in our censure—that the 
| stant, headed the “arbitration scheme” the Intelligen- | mass of whigs united with the majority of the on i 
(cer says: | in rebuking signally the arbitration plot, as maturee 
| “What was the character of that article? The|in secret conclave, under the auspices of James 
essence of it is contained in the following brief ex- | Watsun Webb, according to his own boastful show- 
‘tracts from a full column of similar matter, (the | ing in the “Courier and Enquirer” of the 23th Janu- 
extracts being preceded by a labored vilification of | ary—and, to crown the whole, this very exception 
ithe treaty of Washington, of the American states-| was made in the extract which the sera atic 

| man by whom tt was negotiated, and, of course, im-| has quoted as a proof that we recklessly oer’ d 
| piedly of the senators also by whose votes it was | both houses of congress! In one word, we connne 


| ratified:) lour whole censure to the course of action which 
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was revealed in the “Courier” of the 28th January, | ‘‘The extract quoted from our article,” says the! More or ir. “Once for all, we tell the interested 
and has not been contradicted—which course of ac- | Union, ‘does not say one word, either expressly or | opponents of the administration—the few selfish jour- 
tion no more represents the action, the sentiment, or | impliedly, of congress; of either house of congress; of nalists who yelp out their denunciations of the ex- 
the dignity of congress, or of either party in con- | the majority in either house of congress; of the mino- ecutive—-that all their efforts to stem the swelling 
gress, than the “Courier and Enquirier” of the 23th rity in either house of congress; nor of any action | tide of popular enthusiasm in favor of the Oregon 
of January represents the patriotism, the purity, and | whatever in either house of congress.” | policy of the government will be utterly in vain.”"— 
the national honor of the United States of Ameri-| What, then, was the meaning of the following fur-| * * ‘And on all hands it is manifest that the pa- 
ca! So much for the charge that our article was a_ ther reference to the ridiculous story of a plot in the | triotism of the country has reposed its trust in the 
reckless assault on both houses of congress! We  ‘‘Union’’ of the 13th February, in the very article | firmness and prudence of the administration. We 
ask in all seriousness, will that charge ever venture | announcing the pretended plov | have no fear [have we?] that congress will not do its 
to raise ils head again? On the contrary, if the In-| ‘But that PLOT, in the hands of those who are | duty. There will be no flinching [will there?] from 
telligencer means to say, or insinuate, or in any | responsible for it, was nothing more nor less than/our present bold and dignified attitude.”"— Union, 
way hint that congress had anything to do with the | a deliberate and systematic effurt of factious opposition | January 7. 

doings brought to light in the Courier’s article, then we | at home, rallying IN SECRET CONCLAVE on a contro- 
shall have something, and something cogent, too, to| versy between our country and England, to force an 


FROWNING DOWN oPpposiTION. ‘Then [ whenever, 
as now, it pleases the administration to assume it- 


say against the Intelligencer, and in indignant cen- | administration charged with our national interests 


gure of a gross calumny, heaped on the ‘dignity’ and 
patriotism of a “co-ordinate branch of the govern- 
ment.’? But the Intelligencer, though not over pru- 
dent, as we are showing, has too much caution to 
make any such insinuation, 


3d. But the Intelligencer goes on to say, that the, rica shall henceforth belong, under God, to Ameri- 


extracts it quotes from our article ‘‘constitutes the 
climax of a series of encroachments by this govern- 


ment press upon the independence of members of | administration to an arbitration, unless those who 


conzress.”” 

Answer. Produce your proofs from our columns. 
You have not yet given one word of such proof.— 
Produce your proofs; and, till you do so, stand con- 
victed before the country of having made a charge, 
in support of which no fact nor argument, nor any 
pirase purporting to contain a fact or an argument 
can be alleged. 

Aad now, having settled the charge made by the 
Intelligencer against us, we have a charge to make 
against the Intelligencer, which we consider a se- 
rious Charge against any Journal claiming cespect or 
consideration iv this country. We shali make this 
charge now and submitthe proofs of it, though we 
may thereby crowd out of our columns till Monday 
next, what we have determined to say on the Intel- 
ligencer’s one very extraordinary argument in favor of 
arbitration. 





THE GOVERNMENT PRESS. 

From the National Intelligencer Murch 3d, 1846. 

The “Union” of Saturday night last contains an 
article of a column or two in length, in reply to ours 
of Friday, parts of which are in a tone as high and 
fierce as though thie administration and its organ, 
instead of having placed the country in a_ position 
of imminent danger by the final rejection of the 
profferred reiereice to arbitration of our diflerences 
with Great Britam, without presenting any substi- 
tute for it, had accomplished some desirable and 
laudable object. To the remonstrance against this 
course on their part they disdain to answer us their 
feliow citizens in any other language than that of 
defiance and insult. 

With persons thus infatuated it is useless to at- 
tempt further argument. We leave them, there- 
fore, ia regard to this matter, to their responsi- 


bility, to their conscience, their country, and their | 


God. 


We cannot, however, let the article in the govern- | 
ment paper pass without a brief notice of the points | 
which it undertakes to make with the National In-| 
telligencer. 

1. The “Union” denies having “vilified” the trea- | 
ty of Washington, and its negotiator. Letus tern! 
back to the terms employed by that paper in speak- | 
ing of both, and, as we said belore, impliedly of | 
those senators who voted for it. What is the mean-! 
ing, fur example, of such language as the following, | 
taken from tne article headed “The Arbitration | 


self to be in the right in a foreign controversy] has 
arisen the very crisis in our affairs, in view of which 
the federal constitution makes us ong. The states- 
man, the press, the party, the policy, which then lifts 
a finger to annoy or embarrass in the least an adminis- 
| tration seeking to be true to its trust, as the constitu- 
| bee | tional guardian and defender of the rights and honor 
, Oo : of the country, AsSuMES A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. 
| Who were to rally for the purpose of forcing the An opposition has in such a case no rational pretext 


, WhO | for inlerference.”°— Union, Jan. 5. 
/have aright to control the action of that adminis-; eyipeRation DENOUNCED. 


fiorge ; - “Let no democrat 
| tration in matters that concern *‘the national interests ‘shelter his inactivity now behind the Telamonian 
| and honor?” . 


y - " ‘yy a ‘ 
j : Who bul members of congress? The ishield of Jackson. Jackson’s policy was suited to 
“Union,” itself, indeed, in its own columns of the | the demands of Jackson’s day.”—Union, Jan. 7 
, Same date, avows that it was its intentiontoembrace | [yqiyipation oF FRIENDS. “The administration, 


| members of congress in this accusation of being con: | limiting itself as it has hitherto done, and as we 
plot. Referring to the editor of a New | know it will continue to do, to the steadfast and sin- 


and honor, without its consent, in opposition to its 
judgment, and in transcendence of its legitimate 
powers, to put into the arbitrament of an alien, if 
| not estranged power and policy, the mighty and vital 
| question whether the Pacific slope of North Ame 








| cerned ius 


| York paper, (the Courier and Enquirer,) the “Union” | gie-eyed pursuits of the interests of the whole coun- 
| Says that he showed ‘the actors who were to bring win- | try during the term of its existence, is destined (we 
| to both houses of congress; and adds the following re- | humbly hope, we firmly believe) to triumph at once 


|mark: “It is not very surprising, therefore, that the and alike over the acrymonious hostilities of ene- 


| 


(two movers of the arbitration resolutions in both houses | mies, and the faltering hesitation of friends, if there 
|of congress should have taken some offence at the re- | be any cliques or cabals and personal combinations 


|cent correspondence, and cenounced the rejection | either to cripple or to cramp it. We predict, with 
of the proposition submitted by Mr. Pakenham.” | assured and undoubting confidence, that such cliques 
| How can it be pretended, after this, that the at- | and combinations, if any should unfortunately here- 


| tempt to fix a stigua on those who favored arbitra- | after happen to arise from any cause whatsoever, 


ition was nov an assault on the dignity and indepen- | wiry soon BE ARRESTED, While the administration 


} hv} : ; ? 2 oO] > . . . 

dence of congress? Obviously it was aimed at mein- /shall hold victoriously on in its proper career of 
bers of congress, and, if at any body else, only for | tiem moderation and patriotic wisdom.” 

| the purpuse of more highly coloring the imputation | {Union Jan. 26. 

| upon the representatives of the states and the people | - . : é 

| io the Lene bausen, Ditro. “it has become a subject of sincere re- 


| 3. The “Union” further defies us to produce proofs gret that with so heavy a majority of the friends of 


‘from its owa columns of any encroachment by the | me eonypiay ss Ha othe of rgd ret 
| government press upon the independence of members hme paren mon igs peigen | mh oe . ? the _ 
‘of congress. ‘These encroachments have consisted a a a a re pronase — re hi rye 
|i the denunciation of actions or opinions adverse to | °28° Te ee ak rn Tae stan Rha re: Ase} 
‘those of the executive generally, and especially of | small a comparative portion of the democratic party as 
/the course of those who are indisposed to plunge | taken ground, We ea gt ere il as 
‘the nation into war for ‘*the whole of Oregon” after a wee - foul be “on (ap paeeene 
the execulive itself has proposed to relinquish the | which eo ° ee a r out oF t a pongae oo 
| claim to a large part of it; and, generally, in present- ee aie, ail, J re de ae of o ar wed 
/ing the execulive, or the administeation, as the agent priate. i ‘ tM ee Roe i rare 
for the conduct of foreign affairs, whose lead itis the | roti , vate i aa het oe ab ~ ne oe 
business, if not the duty of congress to follow, in- | . yon ey ‘o Phere er ‘of " ” he ts ease h th 
stead of allowing members to judge, as is their une | tas ti ie meh y/ +3 : ni hy ot b tt 
doubted right, in all such matters, for themselves. — | portion ef the party presents ihtelt, which We She 


. nlie ‘ le Cc ion.” Sd . ” sé 
itis not easy to prove a general complexion ur char- | notice on another occasi But 








; , i ith some patience, and thin 1 
acter by particular eircusnstances or incidents; but, | we must wait wilh s patience, hink with some 


toleration, too, until events themselves shall remove 
' |g { E POSITION OF } n - 
editor of the **Union”’ to produce proofs, we submit esti we np vi. oanthede cia 
the following extracts from such numbers of the | a yith pepe expression of the expectation that the * i 
soklininm?? ae oF ; ‘ . . . oe : s : 

Jalon” a8'We Have Coen Sure Bt 8S SnUTt s eevee oe | ron debate may now be terminated in a very few 
consult, to each of which we prefix a caption, in- | Sees sed that With is toreninatlée eves a iA et 

4 ae "oe { ¢ 2 € ‘ 

dicating what we understand to be its scope and | of discord in our ranks may vanish.” f° pec heim 
bearing: | (Union, Feb. 3. 

DENUNCIATIONS OF INDEPENDENT SENATORS. ‘Ac: | ; 
cording to our observation for many years past, some | RipicuLING THE FRIENDS oF PEACE. ‘But we 
one or more of the sovereign stales of the American | have, we do believe, treated this anti-war outcry 

oe, 7 ' . . »s 

Union have from time to time, through their senators | with greater deference and ceremony than it merits. 


to comply, in part, at least, with the request of the 





Scheme,” in the “Union” of the 13th of last month?! in congress been grossly misrepresented upon im- | We regard itas altogether unsupported by facts. In 
“It is not enough thal some men of the whig party,| portant occasions; misrepresented by agents accredit- | one respect, however, the outcry is a favorable sign 
alyeady STAGGERING UNDER THE ODIUM of the odious | ed to the national legislature, and bound by the na | of the times. It affords conclusive evidence of the 
portions of the Wushington treaty, tave yet been fool-| ture of the service in which they are engaged, and | firmness and patriotic impulses of the administration.— 
hardy enough io siand up on tue floor of congress, | by the spirit of our constitution, to see that the wall if the slightest tendency to shrink from the main- 
and elsewhere, and heap dishonor on the Ute of | of the constituent body, and not their own wall, if it | tenance of the national right and national honor had 
America [to Oregon] aud proclaun the force of the | be in conilict, siiall be expressed in the councils of | 2een manifested—if any symptom of timidity had 
title of Great Britain,” &e. | the country. | been exhibited, what a swelling tide of indignation 
Whom the «Union meant by “some men” in this! ‘We think it not altogether improbable that this| would have cast up against it the charge of pusil- 
case ne one can mistake; for, except the distinguish- | sort of representative treachery will be repeated in some _lanimity and cowardly desertion of our rights! Let 
ed negotiator of that treaty, there were no wen of! quarter during the pendeucy of the present ‘long | the i> sparen B then, SOveaD 28 loudly as they may, 
the wnig party more responsible for it—or as we| session.’ ‘I'his will be the case, no doubt, if opinions | ““war”—*war’ ser wee. ‘I thank thee, Jew, for 
Should suy, more entitled to the honor of it—than| ascribed lo CERTAIN SENATORS are really entertained, | leaching me that word.’”—Jan. 10. 
those of the demucratic party then in the senate | and shall be adhered to.”— Union, December 23. INSULTING WHIGS PARTICULARLY AND GENERALLY. 
Who ‘‘advised and consented” to its ratification. Oi} Hecroring Coneress. ‘*NO PUBLIC MAN HERE | “Some of our statesmen are talking very loudly 
that party ten demuecratic senators voted for that | has the temerity, if he las the disposition, to stem the | about American honor.” Well, and who are they, 








‘realy, and we give their names, that it may be| torrent of indignation which would pour upon him | pray, that are guilty of this crying offence? Are 


known who they are whoshare with the whig “men” 
the denunciatious of the government paper: they 


were Mr, Calboun, Mr. Cuthbert, Mr. fulton, Mr. | 


King, Mrs Sevier, Mr. Tappan, Mr. Waiker, Mr. 
Woodbury, Mr. Weight, and Mr. Young. 

2 But the “Union” iatended no assault upon the 
independence and dignity of congress when it bruach- 
ed tus idea of an “arbitration plot.” 


whv would think of turning bis back upon his coun- | Mr. Webster’s sensibilities particularly aroused by 
try, if a war were waged against Great Britain for | that theme? With an exception or two, (the more 
the whole of Oregon. ‘conspicuous from being almost alone,) wHatT wuiag 

We see already, in this very debate in the senate has had the generous ardor fo talk as he should, with- 
of the United States, the good effects of that nation- | out reserve, without qualification, anp witrnovur 
al rebuke visited upon such as played the laggard or | prea, about ‘American honor?” "—Dee. 26. 
|the TRaiTor during the war of 1812.”~-Unton, De-| We presume it will be admitted that we have, by 
| cember 20. ‘these quotations, made out our case. 
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FIRST SESSION. 


‘ 





SENATE. 


Fesrcary 25. Mir. Simmons, introduced a reso- 
lution instructing the library committee to report a 
bill to employ Hiram Fewers to execute an eques- 
trian statue of Washington. 

On motion of Mr. Niles, a resolution was adopted 
inquiring tf any contract had been entered into for 
(the transportation of the United States mail to Eu. 
rope by a line of steamers in pursuance of the act of 
last session. 

The joint resolution for the transmission of books 
to the minister of justice in France, was passed. 

The Oregon notice resolutions, were resumed. 

Mr. Dickinson, concluded his speech begun on yes. 
terday. In the course of his remarks, Mr. D. spoke 
in vindication of Mr. Cass from the intemperate as- 














'ded between the’ government of the United States of 
| America and his Britannic majesty the king of the Uni- 
_ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 20th 


of Octwuber, 1818, and indefinitely continued by the con- 
vention. between the same parties, signed at London the 
6th of August, 1827. 

Resolved further, That on the expiration of twelve 
months from the day of giving the said notice, the said 
convention shall be considered annulled and abrogated. 

Debate was continued, and a further amendment 
was offered by Mr. Hannegan, as reported on page 
10, after which the senate adjourned, till the 2d of 
March. (See page 7 ) 


Marcu 2. A number of memorials were presen- 
ted, among them the following:—For the importa- 
tion of steel free from duty; for the admission of 
books free from duty; for the erection of fortifica- 
tions upon the lakes; for abrogating the treaty of 
1842 with the Seneca Indians. 


Mr. Sample, of Illinois, presented resolutions from 


persions which had emanated from lord Brougham, | the legislature of that state asking congress to yield 


a few years ago in a debate in the British house of 
peers, and poured forth by that peer against Mr. 
Cass, in irritation at his successful exertions in de- 
feating their pretensions of search of French, Ame- 
rican, and the vessels of ali other nations, as being a 
right belonging to them and exempt from any peril. 
Mr. D. also threw out some hopes of settling the 
Oregon controversy by involving it in commercial 
arrangements, 


Mr. Dayton, moved that the further consideration 
of the resolutions be deferred till next Monday fort- 
night. 

Mr. Allen, was opposed to the motion, and made 
some remarks explanatory of his opposition, and also 
some a!lusion to the scheme broached abroad of im- 
posing a monarch with hereditary institutions on 
Mexico. 

Mr. Calhoun, said he hoped the motion would not 
prevail. 

Mr. Cass, did not think there was any benefit to 
arise from postponing. 

Mr. Berrien, said he would like to be acquainted 
with the form of amendment proposed to be offered 
by Mr. Colquitt, of Ga., before covsenting to vote on 
the question. At the request of Mr. B. 

Mr. Dayton, withdrew his motion for postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. Colquitt, then offered his amendment, as foi- 
lows: 

Resolved, That notice be given, in terms of the treaty, 
for abrogating the convention made between Great Brit- 
ain and the United Srates on the twenueth of October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, and continued by the 
convention of cighteen hundred and twenty seven, im 
mediately after the close of the present session of con- 

rees, unless the president, in his discretion, shall consi- 
er it expedient to defer it to a later period. 


Resolved, That it ia earnestly desired that the lone: | 


standing controverzy, settling limits in the Oregon terri- 
tory, be speedily settled by negotiation aud compromise, 
in order to tranquilize the public mind, and to preserve 
the friendly relations of the two countries. 

Which, on motion of Mr. Crittenden, was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Calhoun, expressed the wish that ali the 


amendments might be early or at once disposed of, | 


say on to-morrow. 

Mr. Crittenden, hoped the amendments would not 
be decided, befure the arguments on the whole sub- 
ject and original resolutions had been fully gone 
through with. 


Mr. Calhoun, said he had predicated his proposal 


ou the condition that no senator was prepared lo go ‘gentlemen on the other side of the chamber, he | 


in debate on the amendments; he had taken for gran 
ted that senators had made up their minds as to the 
amendments. When the resolution shail have re- 
ceived its final shape, he would present to the senate 


his views in regard to it, as would likewise others, | he now stood, and leave tu time and emigration the 


he presumed. 


Mr. Allen, objected to voting on the amendments 
to-morrow, or till the debate was closed. He 
thought it wouid be better to take the question on 
the amendments when ihe question on the original 
resolution is taken. 

Mr. Calhoun, preferred a more regular and parlia- 
mentary course of proceedure. | , 

Here on motion, the senute went into executive 
session, and thereafter adjourned. 


Fesrvary 26. After presentation of petitions, 
and other business, the senate resumed the consider: 
ation of the special order, viz: the resolutions for 
giving notice of the annulment of the Oregon con- 
vention. 

Mr. Breese, said that when in order, he would pro- 

ose the following as an amendment: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the president of the United States, be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to give notice 
to the British government that it is the desire of the gov- 
ernment of the United States to annul and abrogate the 
provisions of the third erticie of the cunvention conclu: 


nothing of the claim to the whole of Oregon and to 


defend every inch of territory at all hazards. @he 
resolutions also propose the immediate abrogation of 
the convention of 1827. 

Resolutions were also presented from the legisia- 
ture of Tennessee in defence of a vigorous prosecu 
tion of the naval depot recommended by congress 





and located at Memplis. 


| Mr. Dayton, of N. J., offered a resolution calling 
| upon the president of the United States to communi- 
| cate to the senate whether, in his opinion, the pre- 
sent state of our foreign relations demands any in- 
crease of the army and navy, and if so, what cir 
| cumstances are making the increase necessary. The 
resolution, under the rule, lies over for one day. 
| Mr. Aichison, of Mo., from the committee on ter- 
|ritories, reported a bill in favor of arming the mili- 
tia of Oregon for their own defence, &c. This bill 
was read twice and took its place upon the calendar. 
The debate upon the question of notice was con- 
tinued. Mr. Breese, of I\l., addressed the committee 
in defence of the extreme claim and extreme mea- 
sures. ‘The floor was given to Mr. Dayton, and 
The senate adjourned. 


| Marcu 3. The President laid before the senate a 

communication from the secretary of the navy, 
transmitting a statement of the naval forces of fo- 
‘reign powers. Ou motion of Mr. J. M. Clayton, 
| 5000 extra copies were ordered to be priuted. 


| Oregon corsespondence. Mr. J. M. Clayton, offered 
'a resolution, calling upon the President of the U. 
| States for copies of any correspondence which has 
taken place in reference to the Oregon question, if 
not incompatible with the public interests, since the 
(4th February. Laid over under the rule. 
| The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Dayton, 
| requesting the President of the United States to in- 
form the senate whether, in his judgment, the state 
of our foreign relations requires at this time an in- 
‘crease of our naval or military force; and if neces- 
‘sary what the circumstances are which give rise to 
‘the necessity, was, at the suggestion of Mr. Sevier, 
| passed over for a day or two. 


Oregon debate. After some unimportant business 
the senate proceded to the special order of the day, 
| and the Oregon notice debate was resumed. 


| Mr. Dayton, said the debate on this question be- 
|gan, as he expected it would end, by generalilies— 
| aud there was no precise question before the senate. 
| Were he as anxious for the whole of Oregon as some 





| would narrow down the question to a single point.— 
|'He would meet Great Britain on the very ground 
she had taken, that occupancy alone could give a 
title to the territory. He would stand just where 


| settiement of the question in our favor. He would 
tolerate a little longer the policy of this unnalural 
double headed government, and run the hazard of dis- 


putes and conflicts between the settlements in the | 


territory. Mr. D. then went into an examination of 
‘the documents accompanying the president’s mes- 
‘sage, and especially, the report of Mr. White, the 
U.S. agent, to show that the best feelings existed 
‘between the Hudson’s Bay Company and our citi- 
zens who had formed a provisional government there 
and the little probaility that exists as to a conflict 
between them. 


Mr. D.then proceeded to review the recent corres- 
pondence between Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Pakenham 





—and to express his regret that arbitration had been | 


rejected. He thought that the grounds upon which 
Mr. Buchanan refused to submit to arbitration were 
‘untenabie, aud feared that the civilized world would 
look upon them with distrust. Mr. D. said he was 


in favor of settling the controvarsy by compromise, as | 


|indicated in the resolutions offered by the senator 
from Georgia, (Mr. Colquitt.) It must be settled by 
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compromise. Gentlemen might say, “if you offer 
‘o compromise you offer to abandon our own.” Why 
the very question is, ‘*What is our own?” Mr. D, 
then went on to show that in our settlement of the 
boundary with Russia, we had acknowledged that 
Great Britain had rights on the northwest coast, and 
said he would read from certain documents in the 
possession of the senate, from which. however, the 
injunction of secrecy had not been removed, to sus- 
tain his position. He would, however, only give 
such portions as were already in the possession of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Sevier, rose to a point of order. He contend- 
ed that it was out of order for any senator even to 
allude to any thing from which the injunction of 
secrecy had not been removed. 

Mr. Dayton, said he would pass the document by. 
He had no wish to trespass on any rule of the se- 
nate. He then went on to show that there was at 
least a doubt attending the validity of our title above 
499—and denounced it as ungenerous and uncandid 
in gentlemen on the other side of the chamber to 
declare emphatically that our title up to 54° 40’ was 
clear beyond the shadow of a doubt, and that we do 
not and therefore cannot controvert ii—when, as 
had been remarked by the distinguished senator from 
Massachusetts a few days ago—‘his tongue should 
be blistered before he would utter a word to gainsay 
our title while the negotiation was pending.” He 
would put it to those senators to say whether if the 
intellect of the senate was brought to bear in favor 
of the title of Great Britain above 49%, our title 
would not admit, at least, of the shadow of a doubt. 

When Mr. D. had concluded, Mr. Haywood obtain- 
ed the floor, and expressing a wish to defer his re- 
marks until to-morrow. 
| The senate adiourned. 


Marcu 4. The committee on printing made re- 
ports in favor of printing 3000 extra copies of the 
report of the committee on post offices and post 
roads relative to post routes in Texas. Adopted.— 
Also to print 25.000 extra copies of the report of 
the commissioner of patents. 

Oregon notice debate. Mr. Hiywood, who was en- 
titled to the floor, commenced his speech with an 
elaborate defence of the president’s course in rela- 
tion to the Oregon negotiation, and denounced the 
course which had been displayed by some of his own 
party in assailing, in the tnanner they had done, the 
Ashburton treaty. Mr. H. then presented a brief 
view of the state of the Oregon question; and con- 
tended that the president now stood where he stood 





|in August last—viz: upon the line of 499%—and that 
[no where in his message could it be shown that he 
stood upon 549 40’. Although he believed our title 
to be clear he had offerd to compromise on 49°, and 
lalthough he had withdrawn the offer, he still held 
the door open for Great Britain to enter upon that 
line. Mr. H. was in favor of the notice, as a great 
moral weapon to place in the hands of the execu- 
tive. He thought the question must be settled with- 
in the year, or it could not be settled at alt peacea- 
bly—and said he would stand by the president upon 
the line of 499; and below that line substantially, he 
would not talk aboutinches. The American people 
| would never consent to yield the territory, be the 
| consequences what they may. Mr. H. also had 
;some slight altercation with Mr. Allen, while com. 
|} menting upon the remarks of the senator from Ohio, 
‘that **England dare not go to war with the United 
| States,” and before he closed his speech a motion 


| was carried to adjourn. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
| Wepnespay, Fre. 25. Mr. Ramsay, from the 
/committee on naval affairs, reported a bill for the 
‘'comencement of fortifications at New Bedford. 
Mr. Hunter, of Va., reported a bill for the retro- 
cession of the city of Alexandria to the state of Vir- 
'ginia. Read twice and referred to the committee of 
‘the whoie. 
The committee upon a revisal of the rules and or- 
‘ders, reported a rule requiring the spesker to allow 
a division upon each item of expenditure ut the time 
‘of the engrossment of a bill when the bill was for 
‘the purpose of internal improvement. 
The main question was carried by a vote of 98 to 
5. 
| The yeas and nays were then called upon the 
| adoption of the resolution, and the vole siood—yeas 
| 106, mays 71, and reconsideration was rejected by 
ayes 80, noes 95. 
Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, gave notice that he would 
/to-morrow bring in a resclution to make the rule 
‘designed for bills for internal improvements alone, 
| applicable to all bills, whether for revenue, for for- 
tifications or appropriation bills of any sort. 
Mr. McKay, moved that the house go into commit 
pn of the whole, which prevailed. 
Mr. Paine, of Ala., (who was entitled to the floor 
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rrr - ate 
upon the river and harbor bill.) opposed the bill 
warmly upon constitutional grounds. The measure 
was denounced as a monster, &c. the bar of the house. The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, replied; and defended the | The reports were then read. _ Mr. Harper, of Ohio, 
Jake country and members from the aspersions put | defended the report of the majority of the commit- 
upon it and them by the member from Alabama. lee, in favor of the sitting member. He argued that 

Mr. McClernand, obtained the fioor, when the bill | it was an outrage upon the rights of franchise to de- 
was laid aside for the day. prive the citizens from voting because they were 

Mr. Brodhead, asked the favorable consideration of | passing years of their time in a state in the pursuit 
a bill from the senate, making an appropriation for | of collegiate or other studies, particularly when, as 
supplying the minister of justice in France with co- | testified here, they were taxed and held their resi- 
pies of the decisions of the courts of the Union. dence without intending to return to their old homes. 

The bill was passed both in committee and in the ; They were citizens on oath and looked upon Prince- 
house, when an adjournment was moved and carried. | ton as their home. It was their home. 

Tuurspay, Fes. 26. After some conversation; Mr. Hamlin, of Me., replied, and addressed the 
between Messrs, Payne and Brinkerhoff, in relation | house at length in defence of the minority report.— 
to the comparative amount of expenditures provided | Mr, H. reflected both upon the veracity of the stu- 
for by the fortification bill in the southern and north | dents at Theological Princeton and upon the cler- 
ern frontiers, and the reception of sundry executive gy,—charging the latter with mercenary motives, 
communications; and the former with making declarations which 

The harbor and river bill, reported from the com- | were falsified by the acts of their lives. When they 


inittee on commerce, was taken up in committee of | said they left home they said what they had no right 
the whole, and advocated by Mr. McClelland, and op- 


to 
posed by Mr. Rhett, as unconststutional. Mr. Hudson | 
next advocated it. A quorum being found wanting, 
the committee rose and the house adjourned. 
Frway, Fes. 27. Some progress was made with 
the private calendar, after which the house ad 


Mr. Dobbin, of N. C., (democrat) who made the 
majority report, moved that Mr. Farlee be heard at 





say. 

Mr. Dobbin, said that as a candid man who had 
investigated the subject most dispassionately, he 
was obliged to decide in favor of the sitting mem- 
ber. ‘The constitution of New Jersey, the law of 
New Jersey, and the evidence given upon the case, 
journed. all had brought him to the conclusion to which he 

Saturvoay, Fes. 28.—Postage. Mr. Harper pre- | had arrived. 


sented resolutions of the state of Ohio, against any Mr. Chipman, of Michigan, made a speech in de- 


— 





Mr. Jones, of Ga., in reply, declared that students 
had no right to vote. They were not citizens unless 
they intended to remain forever where they studied. 
They even lost their residence in the houses they had 
left and in the place where they temporarily were. 
While a student he could not vote unless he intended 
to remain for ever where he was. 

Mr. McHenry, of Ky., replied in behalf of the sit- 
ting member, when the previous question and a call 
of the house were moved by Mr. Tibbatts, of Ky., 
and ordered. 

After a discussion of points of order, the house 
was brought to a vote upon the resolution of the mi- 
nority of the committee on elections: 

“That Mr. Farlee was entitled to the seat held by 
Mr. Runk.” This resolution was rejected, yeas 76, 
nays 112. 

The question returned upon the second resolu- 
tion: 

“That Isaac Farlee is not elected a member of this 


| house.” 


The resolution was adopted, yeas 119, nays 66. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Me., offered a resolution declar- 
ing “that John Runk was not a member of this 
house.” 

The speaker declared that this was a-privileged 
motion and that it was in order. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Va., then moved, as a test of the 
strength of the house, to lay the whole subject upon 
the table. The yeas aud nays were called and the 
vote was yeas 93, nays 99. The previous question 
was then seconded—ayes 124. 





change of the law fixirg the rates of postage tend- | fence of the claimant, preceded by an explanation 
ing to increase the present rates; which were re- | of a remark previously made that ‘‘education was | 
ferred to the committee on post office and post | 4, enemy to democracy.” He meant no more by | 


roads. this than that men were by nature democrats, and | 
Smithsonian Bequest.—Mr. Owen, from the select 5 


: that they were spoiled by education when they be- | 
committee on the Siuithsonian Bequest, to which was came ition ia iieeteaie what he meant he would | 
referred the bill to establish the Swithsonian Insti- uote ff ticle in Blackwood’s Magazine of | 
tution for the increase and diffusion of knowledge | Seese OS Ot 


1832, written by Wilson. ‘*Toryism was an innate ) 
among men, reported a substitute for the bill, accom- principle of human beings, and evil habit made them | 
panied by the following resolution: | 

| 
} 
| 





- 99 

Resolved, That this repurt be printed; that the substi- | — house adjourned before Mr. Chipman closed. 
tute herewith reported be referred to the committee of the | : 
whole on the state of the Union, and be printed separa-; Tuespay, Marcn 3. The speaker laid before the 
tely in the form of a bill; and that the same be inade | house a communication from the clerk of the house 
the special order of the day for the second Tuesday in | upon the subject of the expense of furnishing the 
April next. reporters with a copy of the public documents.— 

A division of the question was called; and, the | The cost, it was said, would be about $300 a session. 
motion being on the last clause, making it the spe- | On mation of Mr. Hilliard, of Ala., a resolution 
cial order— , , "was adopted, calling upon the president of the United 

Mr. Owen said it was nearly eight years since the | grates for a copy of the contracts which have been 
money proposed to be appropriated by the Smithson- | age by the postmaster general upon the subject of 
ian bill had been paid to the United States, and not | the transmission of the mails of the United Siates to | 
adollar of ithad yet been used for the purposes | foreign countries. | 
specified in the bequest. Congress could not be sup- | New Jersey contested election. The house resumed 
posed indifferent on this subject; but it had been the consideration of the reports of the committee | 
overlooked and postponed amidst unfinished business | |. elections. 
in the conflict of great subjects. So it would be | Mr. Chipman, of Mich., addressed the house against | 
again if some day was not fixed. If the day desig- iy, whig member, contending that the students of | 
nated by the committee was thought still too early, a| Princeton college Beye right to vote. 
later might be named. Unless some day was fixed, Mr. Jenkins, of N. Y., made an argument upon | 
the chances were that it would be lost by delay; and | 4), marlin of the case, and spoke his hour in de- | 


the reproach would still rest upon us of having re-— fence of Mr. Farlee, the present claimant. | 
ceived money for one of the best objects upon earth, | 


und of having then done nothing with it. 
Two-thirds voting for the resolution, it passed. 
So the Smithsonian bill was made the special ur- 








Mr. Culver, of N. Y., addressed the house in re. | 
ply to the two speeches preceding, in argument, in 
| detence of the silting member. 


v , brief argument upon | 
der f -cond Vuesday in April. | Mr. Toombs, of Ga., made a 
"dite Rl T hs helen feselted itself into com- | the same side of the question. He was followed by | 
mittee of the whole house, [Mr.- Rathbun in the Mr. Schenck, in defence of the sitting ae and | 
chair,) and proceeded to the cousideration of private | of the right of franchise. Mr. ee f ae seen | 
bills. | that the house should decide upon each of the votes 
Heirs of Col. Wm. Grayson.—The bill granting | Which the minority of the committee on elections 
commutation of half-pay to the legal representa- | Proposed to reject separately. He wished to have 
tives of Col. Wm. Grayson, of the revolutionary | 29 Opportunity to do this himself, aud to allow others 
army, (which had been before the committee and | the same opreswnny: bbe eee ee he 
discussed on two preceding days of the present ses- | not without precedent, and it seemed to him mos 
sion,) was first in order. just. The reports made the case clear, and mem- 
The debate was resuined, and the bill was advo- | 2's, therefore, would be able to decide intelligently 
cated by Messrs. Sedd ly, h Johnson, and | for themselves. 
Gertie Migs wd wae onnetil by Dir. Clarke. | Several meinbers rose to continue the discussion. 
pon closing the debate— | Mr. Tibbatts, after moving that a call for the pre- 


A motion was made by Mr. Gordon that the bill be vious question be seconded, moved an adjournment, 





| gative and the resolution is Jost.” 


The main question was put and the house brought 
to a vote upon the resolution “that John Runk was 
not elected a member of this house.” After great 
confusion and excitement, the result was finally an- 
nounced by the speaker as follows: 

**Ayes 96, noes 96.” ‘*The chair votes in the ne- 
Mr. Runk retain- 
ing his seat. Applause followed this. 

Mr. Sawyer, sent a letter to the clerk’s desk, taken 
from the New York Tribune, giving some account of 
his personal habits in the house and holding him up 
to ridicule. Mr. S., after making his complaint, re- 
sumed his seat, when 

Mr. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, moved ‘‘the expulsion of 
the reporters and letter-writers of the Tribune.” 

The previous question was immediately called. 

Mr. Schenck, said that when Mr. Heiss, of the of- 
ficial organ, and one of the printers of the house, 
charged an honorable member of this house with be- 
ing a common liar, and everything else that was 


_base, the house refused to act upon the resolution of 


complaint and Jaid it upon the table. But now the 
the case was different. He could not defend what 
the reporter of the Tribune had said, but he was the 
friend of consistent and fair action. 

The house paid no heed to this, and the resolution 
was adopted expelling the reporters and letter-wri- 
ters of the Tribune, by a vote of 119 to 48, 

The house adjourned. 





THE OREGON QUESTION. 
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IN SENATE, THURSDAY FEBRUARY Q6, 1846 


Mr. Crittenden. said that he had examined care- 
fully the amendment suggested by the honorable 
senator from Georgia over the way, (Mr. Colquitt, ) 
with the most anxious desire to consult and concen- 
trate the opinions of that gentleman in his own re. 
solutions. He felt no particular attachment to the 
form in which his own amendment had been moved, 
and he found that that which had been proposed by 


'the gentleman from Georgia differed so little from 


his that he had not the slightest objection to adopt it 
in the place of hisown But he discovered that be- 
sides the modification thus proposed by the gentle. 
man’s first resolution, there was another member of 
it containing in itself a distinct and substantive pro- 
position: and in this he could not so entirely concur 


_as to adopt it together with the first part. It was in 


‘Tight to his seat. 


laid aside to be reported to the house, “witha recom. | Which was carried. | effect, a different and distinct proposition, not so in- 
Mendation that it do not pass.” | Wepnespay, Marcu 4.—.Vew Jersey contested elec- | timately connected with or dependent upon the sena- 
Mr. John Quincy dams moved to amend the mo- | tion. Mr. Hopkins moved a call of the house to act | tor’s first proposition but that he might move it alone, 
On by strixing out the word not. upon the motion made last evening by Mr. Tibbatis, | and on its own merits, at any time he chose so to du. 
The question on this motion was taken by tellers, | of Kentucky, that the previous question be seconded | With regard to the other which Mr. C. had adopted, 
and it passed in the offirmative, 64 to 60. _by the house upon the New Jersey contested elec-| he hoped the senator would allow a slight modifica. 
The committee then rose and reported the bill to | tion case. tion in it, with whieh alteration he should consider 
he hiuse. | The house by a vote of 75 to 68 refused to second | it as his own Mr. C. was understoud to say that 
When a motion was immediately made to adjourn; | the motion for the previous question. there were other propositions which had been moved 
Which prevailed. And the house adjourned until; ‘The whole subject was now reopened and or suggested which he hoped a little time and con- 
“londay next. | Mr. Hampton, of New Jersey, continued the debate | sultation would enable them to agree upon. His 
Monpay, Marcu 2.—.New Jersey contested election. | in defence of the sitting member, having contended | own he cheerfully gave up. 
‘€ report of the committee on contested elections ; that the letter and spirit of the constitution and laws It was supposed necessary by the senator from 
¥as called up for consideration. of New Jersey were that students conforming to the | Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) to get, as soon as pos- 
‘he Majority,—three whigs and two democrats, | laws of the state had a right to vote. If they resided | sible some vote of the senate that might indicate the 
‘clare that the Hon. John Runk (whig uember) has | one year in the state and five months ip the county, mind of a majority of its members in time to be sent 
The minority,--four democrats, | they had this right and no man or act could deprive | by the next steamer to England. For his own part, 
‘clare that Mr. Farlee has a right to his seat. them of it justly. | Mr. C. did not think it likely that such a-vote would 
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exert much influence on either side-of the water.— 
The motive, however, wascertainly laudable. It 
should be the wish of every one that anything which 
might tend to the preservation of peace should be 
communicated with the utmost despatch; but he did 
not think it important that the action of the senate 
should be hastened for such a purpose as that to) 
which he had referred. Mr. C. feared that senators 
were becoming too much like the Athenians in the 
days of Demosthenes, who, instead of consulting and 
deciding on measures for their own independence | 
and safety, were continually inquiring—-‘*What is 





And here Mr. C. could not forbear to express his | 
regret thatthe rejection by the execntive depart-| 
ment of the offers of arbitration, which had been 
made to it by the representative of the British gav- 
ernment, had been placed on the ground set forth in 
the diplomatic correspondence submitted by the pre- 
sicent to the senate. He had no wish improperly to 
interfere with those whose province it was to con 
duct the foreign affairs of the country, but he could 
not conceive what right we had to place ourselves 
inthis respect above all who hd gone before us, and 
above all the other nations of the world, by decilar- 





— -- - 
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accept of the fir-t part of the amendment of the sep. 
ator from Georgia as a modification of it. 

Mr. Webster resumed. He did not think it of pars 
ticular importance that the senate should express ap 
opinion on this matter to-day or to-morrow, or this 
week or the next. He supposed that the proceedings 
of the senate were regarded with infinite interest a4 
home, and looked upon with great respect abroad — 
But Mr. W. felt more strongly, perhaps, than the 
senator from Kentucky the evils to which he had 
referred, because he lived in the very midst of ther 
and witnessed from day to day the great amount of 


Philip doing?” He hoped we should treat this whole| ing that our disputes never should be submitted to! injury sustained by the commercial interests of this 


Guestion in a spirit becoming that body and the na- | 
tion which it represented—without haste, without) 
vaunting, without prejudice, withc ut passion; that 
they should treat it as a great question, in which the 
peace of the world was concerned, in which we had 
a right to take part, and in which we were resolved 
to act such a part as the whole world should admit 
to be at once just and patriotic. This, in his judg- 
nent, would offer the vest security for peace. 
Whativer might be the little temporary efferves- 


cence produced by the heat of the discussion. espe- 
cially in its early stages he hoped that the effect of a 


arbitration—that, however other nations might agree | 
to settle their differences, we never would conde-| 
scend to make an umpire of any body, and that the 
rights of boundary were not in themselves a fit sub- | 
ject for arbitration. | 


The doctrine was pure interpolation into the code 
of international law-—a code on which all the world 


country from the present posture of affairs. 


Mr. W. would add a few more words. [| shajj 
vote, said he, for both portions of the amendinent 
suggested by the senator from Georgia, (Mr. Col. 
quitt.) Lam prepared todo so. At the opening of 
the present session, the president, uncalled upon by 
the senate, ‘ent to both houses the diplomatic corres. 






















thank God, were not always the wisest and best in| tion of the convention of 1818. 





had agreed, and which we, as one of the nations of pondence which iad taken place between the secre. 
the world tad adopted. The choice of an arbitrator | tary of state and the representative of the British 50- 
was another matter; we might reject in that capacity | vernment here, recommending at the same time the 
the proposal of any crowned head. Crowned heads, | giving of notice to that government of the terming. 
Te correspondence 


more protracted debate and a cooler consideration of | this world; but there were other modes of arbitra | thus submitted has very properly been made a sub. 


the merits and bearings of the whole subject, would 


tion, and other more suitable arbitrators. There | ject of remark in both houses. [ will say nothing in 





lead to a decision marked hy temperarce and wis- 


dom. He hoped and confidently believed that such | princes, who—by their wisdom, their knowledge, , dence here. 
‘their experience, and their personal virtues—were | justified, save on the ground that the negotiation was 
| fitted to be a judging power, whose decision no na-| ended by the rejection of the president’s offer of the 


a course would be pursued, and that such would be 
its ultimate result. He could see no necessity for 
hastening a decision—none. 
events, would not be givin till after the close of the 
session, and therelore there was no need of haste in 
the matter. The subject, meanwhile, remained open 
to diplomatic negotiation between this government 
and all foreign governments. Those who conducied 
the foreign relations of the government had this duty 
in their hands, and they were personally responsible 
to the nation for the right exercise of the weighty 
power which bad been entrusted to their hands. To 
that responsibility he would hold them, to that re- 
sponsibility they would be held by the united judg- 
ment of the whole world. The eyes of all Christen- 
dom were fastened upon them, and every civilized 
nation on the earth would hold them to the responsi- 
bilities of peace or war. For one, Mr. C. was not 
disposed to relax or to diuinish this responsibility 
not one jot. If the administration felt the greatness 
of its position, let it fee! also the responsibility which 
attached to it. Those who should involve this coun- 
try in an unjust or in a needless war, must encoun- 
ter a responsibility weighty enougi to sink a navy. 
Let them beware. To defend the national rights 
was one thing; to rush needlessly into war was quite 
another. ‘Io protect the vital interests of this cuun- 
try was their solema duly, anc of those interests 
peace was the greatest and the mightiest. The du- 
ties were not inconsistent; but let them not act ina 
vaunting spirit: let us have no fanaticism ‘n politics. 


Considerations more profound—considerations of a | 


higher and nobler sort should actuate those entrusted 
with a nation’s destiny. No hasty expressions puss- 
ing between two negoliators—no pouting or strutting 
upon the stage, could justify the getting two such 
nations into a state of war. No, said Mr. C, we the 
people of the United States take a different view of 
the matter. We feel no need of going to war to 
make a choracter—we have a character. We are 
not obliged to set up idle and extravagant pretensions, 
or utter the language of inflated boasting, to make 
the world believe we urea brave peuple, and will 
not yield our rights. 
the disposition vi republics. V ! | 
Oregun—a title just geographically and just politi- 
cally—and this was enough without any voastiog.— 
A silent and dignitied course Is mere worthy of ous 

s-ives and of out course. In the consetuus power of 


Vindicaiing oul rights, Whenever iliey sthouid be ate | 
‘ite amendment reported from the commutiee on fo- | 


lemipled lo Le assaile d, we wie under HY hecessily of 
vilifyimg the character of Oluets, 

He concurred with tie honerahse senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Benton) tiai ik Wout be musi proper 


The notice, at all! tion need be ashamed to submit to. 


were men who were born private citizens, and not! regard to the propriety of sending that correspon. 
I] suppose such a step could hardly be 


ain Why not refer, parallel of 49 as a boundary, and the immedrsate 
the settlement of this controverted question to such| withdrawal cf that offer, because, in the general 
a tribunal? ‘lo do so, instead of degrading us, would, | practice of governments, it has been found very in- 


| in his estimation, be one of the noblest tributes that} convenient to publish the letters which mey have 
} ever could be offerred to the wisdom and excellence | passed between negotiators before the end o! the ne- 
| of republican institutions. 
ful nation voluntarily to submit a great question,} had sent us the correspondence, and as the senate 
| touching its rights and interests, to an assemblage of| was called upon to act un ihe proposition of notice, | 
private citizens thus virtuous and wise, would pre-| thought it would expedite our decision to have be- 
| sent a spectacle glorious to behold. It would be to! tore us any further correspondence which might 
| present to the world convicting evidence of the mo 


For a great and power-| gotiation had been arrived at. But, as the preiident 


have taken place subsequently to that first sent. | 
_ral progress and intellectual elevation of the age.— | accordingly moved the call, and, in response to it, 
| It would stamp upon the present century a character | the more recent correspondence has been laid before 
|}as wonderful for its advances and improvement in! us, from which we learn the offer by the British en. 
| political wisdom, as for its inventions in the mecha-/| voy to submit the question to arbitraiion, and the re- 
/nie arts, and ils achievements in chaining the disco-| jection of that offer by the executive. 

| veries of science to the car of social prosperity and} Now, without :neaning at this time to go into any 
| bappiness. Such a triumph of moderation over pas- sort of examination of the course of the executive in 
| sion, of justice over pride, and of the glory of reason | {his matter, or indulging in any remark express've of 
jover the brutality of mere physical force, proceed-| an unfriendly feeling towards the administration, or 
ing from republican hands, would do more tor the! any disposition to ewbarrass the government—for | 
moral power and influence of this country than the| fee) nothing of the kind, and nothing is further from 
acquisition of every inch of Oregon. This would my intention—I1 must still be permutted to say that 
| raise our reputation in the estimation of all the good | the existing posture of affairs ic sueh as to render it 
and wise; it would obtain us a revenue of national) quite desirable that we should know what is the 





| 
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} 


} 
| 


| 


‘that the conduct of other hations would correspond | 


‘This bas ever been too much | 


We have a just title to | 
' iu regard to the present debate. 


and would augment our real power among the civil-! 


tion of ten times the disputed territory. 


These were Mr. C.’s sentiments. 
ceive no occasion for bluster or rashness. Our cha- 
racter as a people was well enough known, aud he 
hoped that the senate would proceed in this matter 
temperately, wisely, justly, and in order. 
had doue this, Mr. C. telt inclined to rely on the hops 


to such an example. 


ized population of the globe more than the acquisi- | 


| 
| convention, without offence to anybody, because this 


He could per-| 


her cause of Complaint in any quarter. 


When it! 
| have been made to surround it. 


—honor—that brightest jewel of a nation’s treasury — vpirion of the executive in regard to this measure 


and its Conse quenccs. 
Nubody duubls that the two houses of congress 
have a perfect authority to terminate the Oregon 


is our specified right, and its exercise can present to 
But, though 
| this is an undoubted position, yet it must be cursid- 
(ered in connexion with the circumstances which 
The resvlution of 
notice has passed the other house of congress willa 
qualification, or addition, or by whatever name tt 


| should be called, which changes it in some respect 


Mr. Webster, said that he most cordially concurred | from being a mere naked notice of termination. It 


in the sentiments so beautifully expressed by the 


tionvorable senator who had just taken his seat. He! tion here. 


comes with that qualification or condition for adop- 
Other propositions are offered in the sen- 


did wot differ from him a hate’s breadth in the prin-| ate, and are entertained as fit subjects of considera- 


ciples tie had laid down, nor in bis sense of propriety | 


Mr. W.’s purpose 


‘tad merely been to ascertain whether the question 


| beige relaliotis. 


tu be debated could not be pul in a more convenient | 
iortm than that which it assumed at present. The, 
senator from Kentucky bad moved an amendment to 


The senator frum Georgia then} 


suggested another, slightly differing in forma, which | 


fur the sevate to act On ihe resululiuns sent trom ihe | 
house of representalives, 'o wake SUCH ale HUments | 


or alterations in them as tu them might seew neces- 
sary and ptoper, and then send them back to the 
other branch of the legislature. He was desirous tu 
show, before our own people and before the worid, 
a decided disposition lo preserve peace, and he wus 
prepared to go to 
tional power henorably to secure that end. 


juli extent of their Constitu- | ' 
ne It was | Uvt being, therelore, a natural substitute for it.—) 


| 
| 


not their duty to seek # war, aud lor one he was wile 


ling and most anxious that the peace ol the country 


should be pis perly alu huborauly presel ved, aiid | 


this vexed question vrought lo a tual settiement.— 
Let this be dune by neguliaiivs, Uy aruilralion, OF 
some of those modes recoguized as fit aud becoming 
to settle ihe differences of nations, without a recur- 


rence to the sword. 


| 


he mleuded to move, when i should be in order, as | 
@ subsisuie fur thatof the senator from Kentucky. | 
Phe senator bad now declared, that ip regard to the | 
tiist part of the proposition of the gentleman from | 


tion. 


The senator from* Kentucky, in one part of ts 
speech, says that he will leave the entire responsi 
bility of this whole controversy where the coustitu 
tion has pliced it, und contends that those who have 
the power to conduct the foreign diplomacy of the 
country are responsible to the ccuntry and to the 
world for the manner im which they shall exercise 
that power. ‘This is certaimiy very just, but it rates 
a doubt whether we ought to do more than simply 
tu give, or to retuse tu give, the naked notice. But 
some modification of the were naked notice has vee! 
made already in the other house; and there Is, 4 


Georgia he had no difficulty in accepting it in place | believe, a conviction un te part uf a large majority 


vi bis own, or as a Modification of bis own. But in 
regaid tu the laller partol thal propusiion he cousi- 
Gered tl as In tls Halure Gistinct and substantive; he 
uinderstocd It as gomg turther than his Own, and as | 


Now, if it was the disposition of the senate to act 
of this subject furtier that had been proposed Dy the | 
honorable senator from Kentucky, the only ques- | 


| tion would be whether the senator would not consent | 


tu withdraw his own amendment, and suffer that ol | 
the sevatur frow Georgia to be moved in tis place. | 


Mr. Crittenden was understood as declining to| 
withdraw bis owu amendment, but as still willing to! 





of the senate that it stouid, tu a certain extent, ve 
quoitfied. Now, | hoid that, under these circum: 
slauces, we havea right io know in what pointe 
View the executive liimseli regards this notice; what 
are be enus ve hus iu view, and what are the Conse 
quences iv which, in the Judgment of the execullves 
lue Holice is to lead. 

When speaking on this subject some six weeks 
ago, Lsaid it was most obvious that the president 
could bulexpect war; because he did not act as ine 
chief mugistate of such a nation must ve expeclé 
lo uct, i, charged as he was with tine delence of the 
country, he expected any danger of its being assau’ 
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ted by the most formidable power upon earth. I fairs; when no measures of defence are recommend. | language was courteous, brief, and pointed; more- 
still say there is nothing in the executive communi- ed to us, but negotiation is held out as likely to bring “over, it was an old acquaintance of the senate, and 
cations to show us that the president does expect athe question to a settlement by England’s giving up | had been discussed in this chamber two years ago.— 
war. He must, then, expect nothing but a continu- the whole matter in dispute. My doubt of that is as | It was almost word for word the same as had then 
ance of the present dispute, or a settlement of it by | strong as that expressed by the senator from Michi- | been proposed. He thought the notice ought to be 
negotiation. But how is it to be settled? On what! gan, (Mr. Cass,) I say here, so far as my own know- | given without any condition attached to it. So far 
terms? On what basis? All that we hear is—‘“‘the | ledge goes, that it is not the judgment of this coun- | as the action of the executive was coneerned, he 
whole of Oregon or none.” And yet there is to be |try, that itis not the judgment of this senate, that | had nothing tosay. The administration could com- 
negotiation. We cannot conceal from ourselves or | the government of the United States shall run the, municate this notice In any manner they thought 
the world the gross inconsistency of such conduct.— | hazard of a war for Oregon, by renouncing as no best. No doubt it could be done in a manner the 
Jt is the spirit of the whole negotiation, on our part, | longer fit’ for consideration propositions made by | most courteous. The resolution itself, however, 
that Oregon is ours; there is nothing like admitting | ourselves to Great Britain thirty ago, and repeated ought to be without condition, but direct and posi- 
even a doubt, on the part of ourselves or others, as | again and again to the world. [do not speak of any | tive 

to that position; and yet we are to negotiate! What specific propositions, but of the general idea, of the = Mr. B. said he concurred in much of what had been 
js negotiation? Does any gentleman expect that the general plan so justly suggested by the senator from | said by the senator from Kentucky. He did not be- 
administration, are, by negotiation, to persuade | Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) of separating the interests lieve there was any necessity for voting on this 
Great Britain to surrender the whole of what she | of British subjects and American citizens beyond | question to-day or to-morrow, On the contrary, be 
holds in Oregon? They may do this; I cannot say , the Rocky mountains. [repeat the assertion that it} thought that the whole discussion ought to be ex- 
they will not. If that is their expectation, let them | is not the yrdgment of this country that we are | hausted before the senate proceeded toa vote. In 
try their hands at it; I wish them success. That is, | bound to reject our Own propositions, made over and deciding on his own course, be should not stop to 
—I wish that we may get “all Oregon,” if we can; | over again thirty and twenty years ] do not be- | consider what might be the opinion of any nation be- 
but let our arguments be fair, and let us settle the | lieve that such is the judg.nentof this senate. IT) yond the waters. 





On this subjeet he had been much 


question reasonably. | have the fullest belief that the propositions proposed | pleased with the manly and spirited remarks of the 
But I do not understand the position we are placed by the gentleman from Georgia concur with the | senator from Kentucky, (Vir. Crittenden ) He had 
in. The executive seems to be tor negotiation, but | Views of a large majority of this hody. i reasons which te was desirous to give w hy he could 


against taking any thing but the whole of Oregon.—| [A voice. Yes, of two-thirds.] Rs not vote for the resolution of the gentleman from 
What is to be the ground of negotiation? Whatis| A gentleman near me says of two-thirds of it; and | Georgia, (Mr. Colguitt ) The senator from Massa- 
the basis on which it is to proceed? If the executive | 1 am willing to try that question to-day. this hour, chusetts (Mr. Webster) appeared to think that that 
has made up his mind not to treat for less than the | this minute; lam ready now to take the question | resolution would command the votes of two thirds 
whole, he should say so, and throw himself at once | whether this difficulty shall or shall not be setled by | of the senate. 
on the two houses of congress. | compromise. Compromise 1 ean understand; but Mr. Webster.—I did not say of two-thirds; | said, 
I em entitled to make this remark, because it can-|) negotiation, with a fixed resolution to take and not) and still belheve, that it willcommand tbe votes of a 
not be disguised that the probable effect of this no- | to give, with a predetermination not to take less than | large majority of the senate. 
tice is viewed very differently by very intelligent | the whole, is what i cannot and do not understand in Mr. Breese resumed.—It was not the senator from 
gentlemen, all friends of the administration, on this | diplomacy. 4 wish we could take that question now Massachusetts, but another, who sai that the re- 
floor. The senator from Georgia (Mr. Colquitt) re-| —not for the purpose of giving information in any solution would command the votes of two thirds of 
gards it as a measure tending to peace; he expects, | quarter, but | wish to put an end to the present dis- this body. Mr. B. could not believe that two thirds 
he hopes peace from it, and he thinks the expression | tressing, distracting, annoying state of things There | of this senate ever could be got to record their names 
of such opinions as he avows will enable the admin- | are many things we should attend to, all of which in favor of such a proposition as that which consti- 
istration to secure the peace of the country. There are greatly and materialiy embarrassed by the pre- | tuted the latter part of the resolution of the gentle- 
are certain vther gentlemen, and among them the | sent position of this affair. It is proposed, for exam- | man from Georgia. 
honorable senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) who! pie, to remagel the tariff? But with what view? To} he actually saw it. 
are much less ardent in their hopes of peace. That augment revenue, or reduce revenue? If it isto) Mr. B. suid he wished to be understood as repre- 
senator’s impression has been, thal, if we pass this) augment the revenue, then I ask, is that with a view | senting on this subject the wishes and sentiments of 
notice, there is a possibility and a pruspect of a war;| to war? If it is to reduce revenue, then | ask, is) the people of [linois. They never would, under 
and so, ayainst the gentleman’s own declarations and | that with a view to peace? How can we possibly, any circumstances, consent to place this question in 
disavowals, his speeches generally terminate in the} know how to act, without the least knowledge | such a position as should oblige the executive to sur- 
expression thal war is inevitable. | whether there is a likelihood of the continuance of | render any partof the Oregon territory. Mr. B. 
Mr. Cass here rose, ainida general smile, and said, | peace, or w hether we ure on the eve of an vuloreak would not agree to any negotiation. The case would 
No, [much laughter,] no; | never used the word; and | Ing wat? The embarrassment in the private affairs be very awkward as it appeared in the correspon- 
I beg leave to contradict the statement. | have been | of men is equally pressing. The nation possesses a! dence—first to withdraw our offer of 49, and to ar- 
afraid of war. ‘This, 1 allow, has been my position; | greatcommerce. Now it is easy for a gentleman to) gue thal we had a right to the whole territory up to 
and I hope I shall neither be misunderstood nor mis- | $ay, * I disregard commerce on a question of nation- | the Russian line, and then hope to settle the matter 
represented. [| do not mean to say that the senator | al bonor.” So do 1, when that ts the question. li by negotiation. 


He never could believe this till 


How was it possible? He did not 

from Massachusetts intends to misrepresent me | the honor of my country is attacked, | will say, in| believe it was possible, and he did not wish that any 
Mr. Webster.—Certainly not. ‘the memorable language once used by a member of | such effort should be made. He wished that the no- 
Mr. Cass —What I said was, that we were called | the other house, “Perish commerce!’ Butthese are | tice should be given naked and without condition, 
on by the president to give this notice; thatif we | ynterests not to be trifled with. and then that we should go on and adopt other mea- 
gave it, and there was no negotiation, and England) ‘These great interests of this country, in which are | sures recommended by the president, and then we 


did not recede, ané we went on to carry cut the| involved the daily bread of theusands and millions should reach a point where our claims to Oregon 
other measures recommended by the president, that} of men, are not to be put in jeopardy for objects not | must be asserted or abandoned, and then the nerve 
then war would be certain. [A laugh] 1 will re- | connected in reality esther sith the honor or the | of this nation would be tested. 

peat my position. I say, if we give this notice, and | substantial interesis of the country. L wish, there-| He did agree with those senators wha considered 
there shall be no negotiation; and if England adheres | fore, soon as itis practicable, lo obtwin an expres | it as the first duty of the senate to preserve peace: 
to her pretensions, and we go on to take pussession | sion of the opinion of the senate. If it shall be the he heid that our first, and highest, and paramount 
of Oregon while she is there in possession, then | opimion of this body that it is best to give the naked | duty was the protec:ion of our rights ani of the na- 
there will be gentlemen men use any term they | notice recommended in the execulive message, that tional honor. {f, in the discharge of that duty, war 





please. [Much merriment. ] will throw the responsibility upon the executive to | should come, let it come; the American people were 
Mr. Webster. —The only contingency the senator) the fullestéxtent. 1am for getting a question enber | ready to mect it. He was himself not at all anxious 
fears is that England will continue her claim.— | on the naked notice, or on notice in sume moudihed | on the subject; for he did not believe that there could 


Now, 1 would ask the honorable senator whether he | form, such as shall express what [| believe to be | be a war. He would, however, endeavor to present 
expects that England will ever surrender all of Ore- the Judgment both of the senate and of the country. | his views at length nereafier, should his motion for 
gon to any power on earth? | Me. Breese said that he formerly rose siinply ts | postponement prevail. 
Mr. Cass —1 have my doubts that she will. I ask-| propose a postponement cf this question until next \The debate was continued by Messrs. Colquitt 
ed,as long ago as in October last, when she had | Monday, and aiso to offer in the meanwhile a reso | and Allen.) 
ever relinquistied any claim to territory she ever had | lution, which at the proper time he meant to move | Mr. Caihown then rose and said, it is very obvious 
set up. /asa sudstitute for the resolution from the louse of | that the great question involved in this matter is 
Mr. Webster —Exactly; and it comes to the same | representatives. He thought that the view express- | this: Can the controversy between us and Great Bri- 
thing. The gentleman thinks we shall not recede, ed by the senator from Missouri was perfectly cor | tain be settled by negotiation and compromise? or is 
and England will not recede; and, then, what more! rect as to the course which ought to be pursued in | it to be setiled by an assertion of our right to the 
likely to happen than a wai? It was the senator’s, regard to amendments offered. He thought it was! entire territory, and an appeal to arms? Whatever 
argument, aud not any particular expression he em-| most proper to offer them as amendments to the re | doubts have heretofore existed upon this point, there 
Ployed, which gave me the idea that such was bis! solution trom the house. But when he looked at | can be none after the declaration of to-day, that this 
impression | do not charge the gentleman with! the mass of amendments which had been offered he | is the real question involved. A question of greater 
Saying that ‘war was inevitable;” bul what he did| perceived that thus far parliamentary rules had pot} moment never has been presented to congress from 
Say, Jel rings in my ears, and on every return of the | been very strictly observed, and therefore he had|the days of the Revolution to the present. Sir, | 
ike language I am reminded of the sentence with | been led to believe that they would not be pressed in ‘hold it emivently desirable that the senate should 
Which the Roman senator ended all his speeches, | his own case. He trusted that the same courtesy | make an expression of their opinion upon this im- 
“Delenda est Car thago.” | would be extended to him which had uot been re-| portant matter. | cannot believe that there is a sin- 
am desirous of expressing the sentiment, (wwith- ‘fused to others, and that the amendment would be | gle senator who has not made up his mind upon it, 
Cul Wishing to embarrass the administration; if ne- | printed. or who can hesitate to respond yea or nay, when the 


foliations are pending I will hold my tongue; my} Mr. Webster.—By all means. | hope it will. question is putin the form of an amendment to the 
tongue shall be blistered before | will say any thing) Mr. Breese, resuming, said there w vuld be founda sesolution. Sir, | hold it important that they should 
against our own title so long as negotiations are | manifest dilerence between the amendment he had respond. 


It is necessary to know the sense of this 
Pending; but the president must see the embarrass-| offered and the amendment reported to the senate body, in order to guive our future legislation. If we 
Ment under which we stand; 1 am wiiling to aid the! from the committee on fureigu relations. The lat | mean to maintain our title by force of arms, let us 
adiinistraiion, and will aid it to obtain all to which | ter proposed to abrogate only the convention of 1827; | begin, let us lay aside all otter things; and let me 
We are justly entitied)—that | must know something | his proposed to abrogate the convention of 1818, of | say, if gentlemen do not begin with the necessary 
of the views, expectations, ends, and objects of the | which the other was but the continuation; aud it | measures before involving the country in a war, you 
President in recommending this notice. I cannot! went on to declare that ailer twelve months that | are most likely to be discomfited; and foremost among 
Much longer be quiet in the existing posture of al-| couvention should be considered as abrogated. Its | those important measures are those relating: to your 
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finances. Sir, [ hold it to be desirable to guide the 
business men of the country. They know not what 
to do, nor have they known for the last three months. 
The property of thousands have been periled, and 
millions upon millions have been lost. 
ought to be an end to this state of excitement. With 
due deference to the executive, and without interd- 
ing the slightest disrespect, | must say I greatly re- 
gret that it has been left in the state of uncertainty 
it has. Sir, | deem it to be important, and I speak 
it without hesitation on this point, that it should be 


passed this very day; because, whatever our decision | 


is, it is desirable in my opinion that it should reach 
the other side of the Atlantic as speedily as possible. 

Sir, I believe from the beginning of the session 
that the great question of peace and war depended 
upon this body—vpon your gravity, your wisdom, 
and your patriotism; and | trust such a response will 
be given (his very day as will quiet the fears of mil- 
lions on both sides of the Atlantic Sir, J entertain 
the most courteous feelings towards the senator from 
Illinois, and | would indulge him with the time he 
requires, if I could consistently with my duty. And 
let me say to the senator that a slight difference in 
mere phraseology can be of little consequence, so 
far as great questions are concerned; as it is not 
proposed, | presume, to go further than to try the 
sense of the senate upon this amendment at this 
time, and hereafter.he will have an opportunity to 
express his views to whatever extent he wishes. 

Mr. Hannegan said he did not desire to protract 
the discussion, but he rese simply to ask the consent 
of the senate that he might lay upon the table anc 
have printed a resolution which he intended, at the 
proper time, to offer as an amendment to the resolu- 
tion of the senator from Georgia. He assured the 
senate that his feelings were with that senator, and 
that he regarded all bis measures with profound re- 
spect. But he was induced to offer this amendment 
by the laoguage which had fallen from him to-day.— 
He had known that senator intimately since the 
commencement of his services In congress, and there 
were old attachments existing between them which 
he trusted would not be severed. He offered this 
amendment as meeting completely the opinions ex- 


pressed by the senator. His amendment was, first, | foreign relations—an inquiry which he deemed call- 
to strike out all after the words ‘present session,” in | €d for by the remarks which fell from that gentle- 


Sir, there | 


| 
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try; and if, while preserving those rights, we can 
preserve peace, J hold it to be our duty to do so. 


| Mr. Colquitt. One remark, by way of returning 
thanks to the senator from Indiana. And, first, let 
/me state that, from the manner in which he presents 
| his amendment, he seems to conclude that we be- 
lieve the line to be settled at 54° 40‘. Now, how 


‘are we to decide upon this point? The executive 


‘says that our title is clear up to that line; but the | 


‘executive of this country is not the sole tribunal by 
which that question is to be determined. The sena- 
tor seems to assume the president's judgment alone 
to be conclusive upon a question of our title to the 
| whole; but that is the very question in dispute. We 
‘insist that ours is the best title; they insist that 

theirs is the best. Hence we disagree, and the whole 
dispute rests just where it did before the president 
_made his declaration. And whether we are to com- 
pel our adversaries to take our adjudication of our 
rights, that is the question. 


| Mr. Hannegan. My proposition is very brief, 
‘simple, explicit. Every senator understands it. It 


. 


provides against the surrender of any portion which 


is ours; and 1 ask the senator from Georgia if he is 
willing to say here that he will vote for the surren- 
der of one foot of American soil under the arrogant 


\demand of any power on earth? Is not the Ameri- 


,can public the great tribunal that will determine the 
/question? I hold that the sentiments which fell to- 


'day from the illustrious senator from Massachusetts, 


and which alone will carry his name to the very 


' frontiers of time, that his “‘tongue should blister be- | 


‘fore he would argue against the American title 


pending negotiations,” was worthy of the represen. 
tative of Massachusetts in her proudest and best 


_days. 1am opposed to arbitration. 


to the views of the senator from Kentucky, to whose 


| 


remarks, however, I listened with peculiar pleasure; | 
but there was one Englishman to whom, if living, | | 


would submit the question without hesitation, and | 


‘that man was Lord Camden. 


| 


_ Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, said it was not his pur- | ing 


I am opposed | 


just reference to the public interests. He had sai 
nothing more in regard to the views of the president 
than their records showed, wherein his opinions 
were amply cxpressed. He had said, and he re. 
peated, that the proposition to run the line at 499 
was offered in deference to what had been done bh 

his predecessors, and that it was vot a thing ema- 
nating from his own free will. He had said further 
that, having withdrawn the proposition, he re-assum- 
_ed the ground of his originally entertained opinion, 
by re-asserting our claims and our title up to the 
Russian boundary. 

Mr. Pennybacker made a few remarks which were 
scarcely audible in the gallery, in support of the 
‘notice, declaring that he would vote for itas a 
means of accomplishing a very desirable result, viz; 
the final settlement of the controversy. He saw no 
reason to believe that the president would not take 
anything short of 54° 40’; for although the secreta- 
ry had demonstrated that our title was clear, yet in 
the same letter the proposition was made that the 
matter should be adjusted by a line at the 49th pa. 
rallel. The consequence of declaring our title to 
the whole would be neither more nor less than to 
enlarge the basis of negotiation. 
| Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, said it was far from his 
purpose in propounding the question which he had 
‘to the chairman of the committee on foreign rela- 
‘tions to give him any embarrassment. His single 
purpose was to ascertain whether the senate and the 
country were to understand that the senator intended 
to announce that the President of the United States 
would adhere to the determination announced on the 
9d December. He was of course not very well ad. 
vised in matters of this description, but he had been 
taught to believe that a gentleman occupying his po- 
sition was possessed of information more direct than 
any other senator. He understood now that the se- 
vator professed—and what he professed was of 
course the truth—to be in pussession of no informa- 
tion other than that open to all the body, and he 
begged leave, therefore, for tne purpose of correct- 
(so far as any remarks as his could correc‘) 











pose to engage in the debate. He rose merely to| what came from so distinguished a source—he would 


| put an inquiry to the chairman of the committee on 


| beg leave to read that portion of the message relat 
ing to this subject. [Here Mr. J. read from the 
message.] Now, he would put it to the senator and 





' 
| 


the first section of the senator’s resolution, and his | ™9Q- Iie was sure that the senator would see, what} to the country whether, if the president meant what 
object was to avoid, if possible, what all gentlemen | the whole public sees and feels, that it was exceed- | he said, he would not now, as then, settle the ques- 
must desire to avert, the cali of an extra session of | ingly desirable that the public should be informed, | tion upon the forty-ninth parallel? Would he ever 


congress. 
out, in the second section, all after the word ‘‘com- 
promise,” (the word “negotiation” he would leave to 
gratify the senator,) and insert the following: **Pro- 
vided, That no portion of said territory shall be sur- 
rendered (o the government of Great Britain to which 


the United States has the best titie.”” He understood | 


the senator from Georgia to be willing to go for this 


amendment, and he asked the consent of the senace | 


that it might be printed. 
Mr. Hannegan’s proposition would, therefore, malze 
the amendment read as follows:— 


“That notice be given, in terms of the treaty, for | 


abrogating the convention made between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States on the twentieth of Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and eighteen, and continued 
by the convention of eighteen hundred and twenty- 
seven, [immediately after the close of the present 
session of congress, unless the president, in his dis- 
cretion, shall consider it expedient to defer ittoa 


His amendment next proposed to strike | 48 far as could consistently with the public interests, | have done so, unless convinced that it would com- 


| what was the determination of the executive in re-| port with the honor of the nation? And if he was 


| gard to this question. The inquiry which he wished 


/ment, rendered necessary by the declaration of the 


| convinced that honor and duty demanded that com- 


_to propound to the senator had been, in his judg-' promise, what has arisen to change his belief, and to 


' 


‘lead him now to refuse to negotiate upon those 


\senator, that, when the president offered to settle | terms? 


the dispule upon the parallel of 499, he did it ex-| 


| Mr. Cass said he would not occupy the time of the 


clusively in compliance with offers of the same de- senate; he knew their impatience, but it was a very 


scription which had been made by his predecessors, | grave topic. Events were closing around us; dith- 
and in deference to their judgment, and when he | culties which he had foreseen since the moment 
asserted, as he did, that our title was clear and Un-| when he had read the president’s message were now 
disputable, which opinion te still retains, that he de- | making themselves felt. Every day our position be- 


clared his determination to fall back and take nO- | coming more critical. The bonorable senator from 


thing short of 549 40’. He understood the senator 0} South Carolina urged the adoption, the immediale 


add, that he felt authorized to say that there had ‘adoption of the resolution, to the exclusion of all 


been no shade or shadow of turning in the mind of) oinee business; and why? Was it to operate upon the 


rthe executive. The inquiry which be wished to put) president? It seemed to him not. The president had 


; A ° . ! . ; f " 
_to the chairman of the committee cn foreign rela-| naturally the contro} of the action of the govern 


| tions, standing in the relation to the president which | ment in this controversy. Congress was powerless 
| was calculated to make the community believe that | 
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later period. | | he was advised of the precise views of the president, 
“Suc. 2, dnd be it further resolved, ‘That it is earn- | was this, Whether he was authorized to say that the 
estly desired that the long-standing controversy in | preatont wane refuse to negotiate upon any terms 
relation to the Oregon territory be speedily settied Short of 549 40. 
by negotiation; Provided, That no portion of saidter-| Mr len said that he did not consider that he had 
ritory shall be surrendered to the government of; ever been embarrassed in his life, and he never 
Great Britain to which the United States has the | would be, under whatever circumstances he might 
best title.” /be placed; because, having but one motive in view, 
Mr. Critlenden said he did not rise for the purpose | and that the public good, he should always act with 
of prolonging the discussion, but to relieve himself) strict reference tu that motive. The President of 
from a misapprehension of his remarks on the part) the United States had a constitutional mode of mak- 
of the senator from Illinois, who had very earnestly | ing his sentiments known to congress, and that was 
declared that he differed entirely {rom the senator | by his official communications. He had resorted to 
from Kentucky in the sentiment which he had ex- | that constitutional mode, and had laid upon their ta- 
pressed, that it was one of our greatest duties to | ble in unequivocal Janguage his views of the whole 
preserve the peace of the country; that it was/ matter. Instead, therefore, of asking him what the 
our first duty to preserve the peace of the coun-) president meant, the senator would do more wisely 


| 
| 
} 
| 


try. The gentleman declared that he differed | to corsult the record cn the table. What he did say, | 


entirely from that sentiment. ‘Then (continued Mr. | and what he was authorized to say, was, that from 
C.) | am obliged to infer that, if the gentleman dif-| tie position assumed by the president in his message, 
fers from me, be misunderstands my meaning. 
the gentleman understand me as saying that, in or | sentimeut or upinicn one single iota. The senator 
der to preserve peace, | would sacrifice the honor | would hardly believe, he was sure, that it was his 
and interests of the country? That it was our first duty, if it were in his power, to answer the question 
duty to preserve peace al any sacrifice? | 

Mr Breese. Certainly not. gard to the negotiations. The senator would hardly 

Mr. Crittenden. I{, then, peace can be preserved | expect the president himself to answer the question. 
consistently with the honor and interests of the coun- | 
try, L ask him if he differs with me? | 

wir. Breese. Certainly not. 


Did | as recorded in their journal, he had not swerved in | 


‘te senate had always taken precautions against| of Great Britain would never { con 
‘such questions by incorporating iu resolutions of in-| ion unui there bad becn action on the part © 
But I hold that our | quiry a saving clause, if, in his judgment, the cor-| gress; and he thought it was of the ulm 


as far as direct negotiation was concerned. 

| The honorable senator seemed anxious that the 
‘action uf the senate upun the question should take 
| place forthwith, in order that it might go to England; 
j and why? We were moving in a charmed circle.— 
Why should it go to England? Was it to invite Eng- 
land to make another proposition? The senator knew 
that the senate was ullerly powerless; that a decla- 
ration from them would be nothing before the Bri- 
tish government. But the senator desired that ne- 
gotiation and compromise should be proceeded with. 
Why, if the British government were dispose? 
make a proposition for compromise, they would ‘ 
so without wailing for any proceeding on the parto 
congress; and he must say that it seemed to him i 
exceedingly bad taste. , wd 
Mr. Calhoun, interposing, said he hoped the e 

| norable senator would allow him to observe that r 
had narrowed down the proposition, and gem 
the very point whreh he bad made, viz: that the : 
| siness of the country would be materially injure ; y 
the continuance of uncertainty in relation to ‘bat 
| great question. He was not the negotiator, and ve 
| conditions might be proposed by England be igh 
| prepare/ to say. But, since he was upon his bee's 





. . : : ? ~ egin- 
as to what the president would in future do in re-| he would make a single remark. From the beg 


‘ning it had been his impression, whether that hes 
| pression were right or wrong, that the govern® 


first duty is to preserve all the rights of tae coun-| respondence could be laid before the public with a| ance that the question should be speedily settled. 
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1 Mr. Cass, resuming, said he had supposed the ho- 
norable senator’s motive had been founded upon po- 
jities | grounds; and, in that view, he » ould remark 
that he would be actuated, as far as he was concern. | 





for the rights of his country, was hooted at by Eng- | 
land. Let us not pursue that course. But Sir R. | 
Peel should further say, Mr. Pakenham, you must 
return home; you have undertaken to determine a 
ed, by no desire to draw from England an offer to| point which your government alone ought to deter- 
negotiate by any action on the part of congress. [t| mine, and therefore it 1s better for your country 
would be of no pratical benefit. And if you make | that vou return. 

; declaration, (continued Mr. C.,) you are precisely; Mr. President, for myself [ repeat again, the mo- | 
where you were before. Jt does not at all settle the | ment I read the president’s message containing four, 
R business; it does not disclose to your own citizens | propositions relating to this matter, | foresaw diffi- | 
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certainty that it contained none of those sources of 
wealth which abounded in the Spanish possessions 
and discoveries further south, it remained for two 
hundred and fifty vears without any permanent set- 
tlement by civilized men. Spain, however, asserted 
her dominion over that whole coast, and made tem- 
porary establishments in its neighborhood. For the 
space of fifty years it was visited at various times by 
ships which went there for the purpose of explora- 
tion or commerce. 




































| it Hence there arose a number of 
A any certainty in relation to the final disposition of | culties; | foresaw where the matter would be at this ) claimants to the territory. The claims of Russia 
B this question, because the whole matter still de-| time, and we must now come to the test alluded to| and Great Britain were, however, adjusted by mu- 
ends upon negotiations. So far as that effect is to by the senator from [!linois, and determine what} tual agreement, Russia taking all north of 54° 40', 
3) be produced, it can only be by a termination of dif-| shall be our ultimate course. _and lying hetween the mountains and the sea, Great 
> fculties, or such a course as will Jead toa termina-| Now Ido not undertake to say what offer Great Britain all east of that line. By our treaty with 
a tion. So I do not see how the conveying of such | Britain will make, or what this country will accept.) Russia we agreed to form no settlements north of 
L: intelligence to Europe as the senator proposes can I neither know or ask what proposition there will) that line, and Russia that she would make none 
10 affect the question; and 1 must repeat again that it| be, or whether there will be any, out I say for my-| south of it. The southern line of Oregon was the 
re seems to me in ba! taste. What would we think of| self, as the fifty-fourth of this body, that England | 42d parailel of Iatitude; so that, tothe country from 
arecolution passing the house of commons declar- | must make a more liberal offer, or I am afraid that the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, the only claim- 
in ing that Great Britain was in favor of negotiations? | greater difficulties will ensue. /ants were Great Britain and the United States. 
he [concur with the senator from Kentucky that the; Mr. Breese suggested the propriety ofdeferringthe| Before he proceeded further, Mr. D. would state 
a: president las constitutionally the direction of the | further discussion of the question. the conditions under which a right of property in 
to afair; and | would not take from him one iota of his | -memmmma cceueamemeet aaniiae ——mememns ands unoccupied but by savage and wandering tribes 
to responsibility. Let him goon His course is before | MR. DIX’S SPERCH | might be acquired. The basis of that right usually 
: him under the constitution; and let us act when it | : lon daar sae. 18 1846 ‘1 i relied upon was discovery. But that right was un- 
nis becomes Hecessary that we should act. : ; . Bs tenable unless the discovery were, ina reasonable 
“ But now suppose that this resolution be adopted, | Mr. Dix, said: In entering on the debate of the | ORM saviewed by cocupation. i wan first discover. 
le and suppose it is forwarded to Europe. Four times | important subject before the senate, he felt con.| ° should gp within such reasonable space of 
rhe already has this government offered to Great Britain | strained te differ in opinion from two honorable se- time to oe orm any acts amounting to occupation, 
led to compromise upon the 49th parallel, and four times | nators who had preceded him in regard to the nies | CAT INE: OR nnien Se sehenpy he RAST Siade- 
. . . me ; eHng- : | verer might appropriate it to himself. There must 
ites has that offer been refused; the last tine rather in- | per in which its discussion should be conducted. He | , cigar sain tag , , P hi yey: 
the dignantly refused, and it was then withdrawn, And referred to the senator from Ohio (Mr Allen) and | ao onne a reasonable presumption cnet the 
ad- ] must confess that, after reading the speech of Sir | the senator from Delaware, now in his seat, (Mr. | “~ eon tei did ayer intend re take sasrnbanein le 
asia Robert Peel in the British parliament, lam ata loss Clayton.) They both assumed in equally strong lan-_ the irst discoverer should “ thin a reasonable time 
se how to reconceile the professions of the British go- guage that the question a-ak tibhe be Oregon web manifest his purpose to occupy and settle the coun- 
han moment with the course pursued by their minister | not to be drawn into this debate, but for very difler- | try, no acts performed in the territory confer upon 
» $e- here. I suppose that no minister would take on! pent reasons: the seneator from Ohio because the another a right of property, though crosses or other 
of himself to refuse a proposition, unless ie had speci- | time for that discussion had gone by; the senator from | monuments have been set up. 
‘ma- fic instructions to do so, without referring thal pro- | Delaware because it had not yet arrived. With all! Such was the law from the book. But it was not 
4 he position to his government. Mr. Pakenham must! the unfeizned respect which he felt for both these | &98Y to say how long it was before the discoverer 
rect- have had general or pacific instructions, or he thought | vertlemen, he must beg leave to dissent from both lost the rights he gained by his acts of discovery. It 
rect) teknew the determination of his government so | their positions. He was constrained to regard the | Seemed to be setticd that a right gained by discovery 
rould well that 1t was useless to consult them. I consider question as toour rights in Oregon as one on which the | Temained guod until occupation was effected by ano- 
alate ijupon the whole, one of the most singular facts | propriety of adopting the measure now proposed to| ther. But the British had carried the matter yet 
- the hat has taken place in diplomacy; while, after all, | the senate must peculiarly and eminently depend. |further. She tock very good care that nobody else 
rand he British minister remains here, notwithstanding | Wiat was the proposition before the senate? We/| Should occupy what she had discovered; and so it 
what le disavowal of his proceedings, and, as far as we | had it in various shapes: it was to give to Great Bri-| C2me to pass that all her rights by discovery were 
ques: inow, is likely to remain. tain notice that the convention between the British| held by her as valid. An instance of this was pre- 
y ever Now, then, Mr. President, what right have you to| and American governments in regard to the ocenpa- | 8ented by the case of the Chatham Islands, a small 
com- wppose that the British government under any cir- | tion of Osegon should after twelve months cease and | 8TOUP 1p the Pacific, some hundreds of miles east of 
fe was wimstances, will be influenced in their conduct by | determine. It was not to be disguised that this was, New Zealand. Great Britain had discovered these 
com: jour offer to compromise? I do not say they will not,| a measure of a very decided character and likely to, islands, but did not occupy them; yet she would not 
and to ul, without retracing their steps before the world, | be connected with very important consequences.— | Suffer any body else to do it, because she considered 
those mihout gainsaying much they have said, without re- | What was it but that, at the end of that period of| such possessions dangerous to her New Zealand pose 
inquishing much that they have claimed, without | time, our treaty with Great Britain should no longer | S€88!00S- : ; ; 
of the iandoning much that they have demanded, without | be in operation? It was the first step towards the | Mr. D. said he would now state in succession the 
a very tracing their steps before the world, and doing | assumption of empire and dominion. So Mr. D re- | acts of cifferent nations in relation to this territory 
3; ditli- viata proud nation does with great reluctance, || garded it. He should support the measure, but he | of Oregon, a oe be wyprernnt: wey Rae forme 
soment uonot see how the difficulty is to be avoided. ‘[hat| would not consent to do su without saying a word | ed there; applying, as he proceeded, the principles 
re now Wall, /in regard to our title toa territory over which we | he had thus laid down. 
Lion be- However we may differ as to the line of bounda-| Were about to exercise paramount rights. He did | lhe first discoverer of Oregon was 4 Spaniard by 
or from ), Whether it should be at the 49th or 54th degree | not feel at liberty to take this step without showing | the name of F pb day pilot to Cabdretlo, in 1543, filly: 
umediale ind| have not heard any American say that we| the ground on which he denied the sovereign rights | ON€ dears after St. Domingo was discovered by Co- 
n of all iuld give her south of 499—you do not even find | of all others, or asserted the rights which we claim | jumbus. Cabrello died during the voyage, so that 
pon the al that is ackuowledged by Great Britain as a just | ed for ourselves, | | Farrero went on end examined the coast as high as 
jent had M proper boundary. Ihave yet to hear the first | He should therefore look a little at our title to | the 43d parallel of latitude. This was in the latter 
overn- rican say that he will yield to Great Britain a| Oregon. He did not mean to analyze it with strict | partof his voyage; he passed by the coast and re- 
ywerless wtsouth of that line. And now, in the first place. legal accuracy, but to state the general grounds on | connoitered it, but did not land. 
pose you send this notice to England, with the | Which our pretensions were founded; and he should; Eight years after, in 1551, Hernando Cortes land- 
that the tr lo compromise so as to effectan adju-tinent be | do this for a double object: first, to justify his own) ed in California, in latitude 24°. The gulf of Cali- 
uld take Neen the two countries, the offar for ail practical | course of action; and, secondly, to correct what he fornia was fully explored, as was also the adjoining 
ngland; poses might as well come from the comm ncoun- | believed to be extreme misconception on points of | coast as high up as latitude 38°, when he discovered 


lof the city of Washington. Jt does not indicate | vital consequence, both abroad as well as at home. 
lathe course of the govern nent is to be; itis a| No purely American question had excited greater in- | 
t¢declaration of our opinivn that negotiation and | terest sbroad, or bad been wore misrepresented.— 


-ircle.— 
ite Eng- 
or knew 


the Bay of San Francisco. 
All these investigations and successive discoveries 








| and examinations evince a settled design on the part 
q decla- “promise should take plaec. | This misrepreseniation existed at home also. The! of Spain to extend her dominion over the entire 
the Bri- ‘good deal has been said with respect to the lan- | press, fora few weeks past, had teemed with essays northwest coast of America. Her absurd claims, 
that ne> Bee employed by Mr. Buchanan. | take it myself, | disparaging the Spanish title—a title on which our! especially to the exclusive navigation of the Pacific, 
Ned witb. Wihere isa goud deal in diplomatic c -rrespon- | own, to a cousiderable extent, was founded. Mr. | ought not to prejudice her claims derived from dis- 
L nosed 10 ei the termination of a letter, and I take for; D. could not let this question pass in silence, or| covery and occupation and a settled purpose of per- 
Would do ted that when Mr. Buchanan says that he hopes | meet it with mere summary declarations of right.— | manent settlement. 
e parto Bitiation and compromise wiil take piace, that he Senators who had long been on the floor, and had | ‘The next discoverer on this coast was Sir Francis 
> him in Shope so. So does the queen, in the Janguage of | frequently listened to discussions on this topic, might | Drake, whe Jeft England in 1577. He made a pre- 
"speech lo parliament, which means much or no- | feei differently; but, for himself, he never had listen-| datory excursion against all the Spanish possessions; 
H the ho- "§. But who adduces anything from that? Andj|edto a debate on the subject, which, until lately, | and in 1579 carried terror and devastation through 
that he “ust Say that the language of Sir Robert Peel is| was almost entirely new tohim He therefore felt! the unprotected Spanish possessions along the whole 
omille ited and statesmanlike. He says Mr. Pakenham | bound to declare the gronuds on which he should | coast, and landed at the Bay of St. Francisco. He 
bt the bu- . ave transmitted the proposition to his go-; vote in favor of notice. He should not attempt to| then took possession of the country in (he name of 
pyjured by ent, So that it might lead to something else.— | analyze treaties, or go into nice legal questions; but} the British crown, and calied it New Albion. It was 
nto this ''0 the name of common sense, why does it} should content himself mainly with a succinet state-| pretended that he saw the coast as high as latitude 
and what tad to something else now, if Sir Robert Peej | ment of bistorical facts, presented in the plainest 30°; but the better opinion vas that he went no high- 
e was not ‘sincere in this matter as he professes to be?—} manner. In making this, he should endeavor to con. | er than latitude 35°. But this ground of claim had 
) his feets : claration is made ina high place. If that | fine himself rigidly to the subject under considera- | been abandoned by Great Britain, and therefore he 
he beg! reg is made with the sincerity of a man oi | lion, without indulging Ip a single woid addressed to} would not dwell upon it. Drake went there by ac- 
that im ™ he has but one course to take; and that is, to! prejudice or passion. | cident, and his visit to the coast led to no discove- 
pyernment Mr. Pakenham, though I have no doubt that} Oregon had first been seen, or at least the coast re- | ries. 
nite post faithful to his duty. connoitered, from on shipbuard, fifty-one years afier| For more than two hundred years after, Great 
t of con’ OW a case where a representative of this go-| the discovery of America. ju consequence, however, | Britain never set up a claim to any portion of the 
st impo” Nenlin a foreign country, because he stood up| of ils remoteness, of the rigor of ils climate, and the! coast under Drake’s discoveries. 
Lettie: 
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The next explorer was Juan de Fuca. He was, to this he landed at Nootka, and for some trifling | cover truth, which, he dou 
sent by the Viceroy of New Spain to discover an | present, a pair of pistols, perhaps obtained a tempo-| object of every senator. , 
imaginary strait which was supposed to pass through | rary grant of land from Maquinna, an Indian chief,| | The first article was practically inoperative, ow. 
the continent, and connect the Pacific with the At- but avowedly for temporary purposes only, agreeing | ing to a misapprehension of fact. There wags ne 
lantic oceans. He entered an inlet between the la-| to surrender it at the end of that time. In autumn evidence that any British subject had been dispos. 
titudes of 472 and 48°. Such was his own account: | his two small vessels, the Felice and the Iphigenia, | sessed by a Spanish officer in April, 1789, or at a), 
and it accorded well with the localities now found | left Nootka, one for the Sandwich Islands, the other | other time. In the discussions preceding the treaty 
in that same latitude. His name was now given to a, for China. Before Meares left Nootka, Capt. Gray’s | no mention was made of itatall. When Vaneoy! 
strait between 48° and 49°. Before the close of the | ship, the Columbia, accompanied by another, arrived | ver came to the spot, no buildings were found, and 
sixteenth century Spain carried her explorations of from Boston; but afterwards he abandoned the piece | the Indians denied that any tract of land had eye, 
the coast as high as the 48th degree; and they ex- of ground he had temporarily occupied. Meares | beengranted. No traces were to be found of any thi, 


cluded the claims of aj] others to that extent. 
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| was sailing under the Portuguese flag, and had in his | like occupincy. The only pretence of it was that a 

In 1603 Visano, under an order of the King of! pocket instructions from that government that, in | certain ‘‘spot of ground” had been granted by Mag. 
Spain, surveyed the coast of California from its} case he should be molested or interrupted by any | quinna, but on condition of its being again restoreg. 
southernmost puint as high as latitude 48°, the lower | English, Russian, or Spanish vessel, he should ine | A controversy took place between Vancouver and 
part of it with critical accuracy, the residue in a 'stantly seize and make prize of her; and if he suc- | the Spanish governor, (Quadra,) about the restora. 
more casual manner. He erected crosses, and took | ceeded in capturing any such vessel, he was to send tion—for there was nothing to restore. Both refer. 
possession of the country in the name of his master. | her to China, where they should be treated as pi-| red the matter to their respective governments,— 


(It is thought that Vancouver found one of his cross- | rates. Although this man was sailing under a Por- | Vancouver returned in 1794 in 1796 Cipt. Brough. 
ton landed at Nootka, and found it unoccupied, Hyp 


es still standing in 1693 ) _tuguese license, and with instructions to treat sub 
was informed by Macquinna that restoration hag 


During tt th me . | jeets of the British crown as pirates, yet Great Bri- 
Ki aati sneha eo! Stent perece a) MEY scruple to found, to some extent, her | been made, and that both parties were gone. [hg 
attempts were made to settle California, but they all 


; 4" | claims to Oregon on the acts of such a person. This|only evidence of any restitution at all was to b: 
failed except the last, which was in 1657. During) \:eares subsequently addressed a memorial to the | found, Mr. D. said, in the work of de Noch. That 
the previous century sixteen different establishments British parliament, in which he stated that, though writer said that some Cifficulties occurred between 
were made upon the coast, the highest of them im) he was sailing under the Portuguese flag, yet thatthe | the Spanish and British authorities, but that they 
latitude 389" From the time of Cortes to the close | peg} parties in interest were British subjects. In| were terminated in 1795, upon the spot, by Alava 
of the eightneeth century Spain had asserted the | 1728 he took possession of the Straits of Fuca in the! and an English lieutenant, with a Spanish name; that 
right of dominion, and had followed it up by repeat-| jane of the King of Great Britain. Independently | the Spani-h fort was destroyed, and the English flag 
ed eflorts to perfect her title by formal and by actual) of the objection to this proceeding that it was per- | planted on the spot; de Koch had*the reputation of 
Gooupancy. ' formed by a person unauthorized by the Britsh go-|an accurate writer; but in this account there certain. 

lv 1774 Perez was sent to survey the coast from | vernment, Meares was then actually sailing under | ly was one mistake: no such name as that mentioned 
the 16th dexree of south latitude; and he reached as the Portuguese flag, with the purpose of commiting was to be found on the rolls of the British navy.— 
high as 54° north, On his return, le landed at what). fraud upon the revenue jaws of China. Besides, | [n opposition to this statement we had the historian 
are now the Washington Islands, the same that were | 1 was to be recollected that the Spaniards had taken | Belsham, who refers to the fact twice—in his Sth 
called by the British navigators Queen Charlotte’s | possession of the whole country. The twofold cha- | volume, pages 327 and 328, and in the appendix, 
Islands. In 49° 30‘ he entered a bay and traded | pacter uf Meares was a great advantage in this mat-| page 40. Belsham said that the Spanish flag hod 
with the natives. | When he was defrauding the laws of China as | never been struck at all, but that the whole country 








This was the same place where | ter, 

Cook alterwards landed, and where be too carried 4 smuggler, then he was a Portuguese captain; but was virtually relinquished by Great Britain. 
on trade; and now called Nootka Sound. | when he was invading Spanish territory for the be. I will not deny (said Mr. D.) that there was res- 
Ir, 1775 Heeeta sailed north as far as latitude 48°,  nefit of the King of England, then he was a lieuten- | titution. Signor Quadra in 1792 offered to give Van- 
and surveyed the coast to the south of that line. His. ant in the British navy. _couver possession, reserving the rights of sovereign. 
survey supplied what was wanting in thatof Perez.| On the 5th of May, 1789, Martinez arrived with | ty which Spain had. There may have been restity. 
In 1746~7 he found a strong current running out-| two vessels at Nootka, with order from his govern- ‘tion with such reservation; but, if there is any evi 
ward into the Pacific, and said that some great river | ment to assert the rights of Spain to the settlement. | gence of it, why has it not been produced by the 
must there discharge itself into the sea; and the spot | Sixteen days hefore this Meares had come there with British negotiators, or at least referred to? Where 
was calied from the circumstance Entrada Je Hece- his vessels. The Iphigenia was immediately seized | are the declarations which were exchauged, if there 
ta, and the river was named by the Spaniards the | by Martinez, on the ground of her bearing instruc- | were any exchanged at all? I have po doubt there 
St. Ri que. So violent was the current that he could | tions hostile to Spain, but she was afterwards re- | were, and I have little doubt that they were purpuse- 
not enter even the mouth of the river. It was now | leased, and Meares continued to sail under the Por- | ly secreted, as the map with the red lines was se- 
conceded that this river St. Roque was the same dis | tuguese flog. ‘This fact utterly destroys the British | creted on another memorable occasion; because, if 
covered seventeen years after by Capt. Gray, and | claim to the Straits of Fuca under the authority of | produced, they would be witnesses against the bri- 
cailed by him the Columbia, after the name of hjs | Meares’s act, on the pretext that he was a lieuten- | tish claim. I insist, therefore, more particularly, as 
ship. | ms 7 ‘8 British — eh . — os the | the first article of the Nootka sce rea 
a : j ° , o : | North iwerica, Was also seize on her return rom ended on a contin rency, that a fu restitution 
Ciiadss theseiagnind the tte oe BAe Mae ka China; and subsequently continued for some years in should be shown, formal, absolutely, and uncondi 
on his return he landed on the coast at latitude 470, | ‘® Purluguese service. itionally made. ‘The third article of the Nootka 
and surveyed it from latitude 45° down to 42°. "| In June, 1789, two British vessels arrived at | Sound convention, besidis stipulating for the ad 
It had been seen that, before Cook’s arrival in| Nootka, the Argonaut and the Princess Royal, and | uninterrupted enjoyment of the rights of Os ha 
1777 or 1778, the Spaniards had surveyed California | they were seized by Martinez. Thisled to an earn- | the Pacific coast, conceded to the oe 7 * 
in 49° 30’, and had alsoexamined the coast from 56° | es! discussion between the British and the Spanish | powers the right to form settlements; but oki a 
to 59°, landing at the intermediate points, and tak governments, and it was So serious as threatened to | was subject to the provisions of the three ot v 
ing formal possession of the country. They had been | end in war. But this was avoided by the ratification | articles, one of which was to restrict its = vee 
all this while without competitors, with the excep- | f a treaty called the treaty of the Escurial, on the | those parts of the coast lying north of that airea’) 
P . P (28ih October, 1790. After the conclusion of this) occupied by Spain. it has no application whatever 


tion of the predatory Drake and the Russian claims od : supied by 
een 569 ; ga atwe one of Drake | treaty, both the British vessels were released by | to parts of the coast south of any post occupied | 
between 569 and 599. Between the time of Drake “4 ’ “Spain. That is the true construction of the treaty. 


. . rage , oF . ¢ svn set | > Jali. , . ? The P 
4 me Gein ln ante y rem pr ang Praag "AS this Nootka Sound convention was regarded as! And here an important question arises, What was 
while Spain had been constantiy and without inter- | !aving a very important h 
mission asserting her dominion over the entire coast, | ¢!aims in Oregon, it would be proper (Mr. D. said) | of the treaty? rersy between Signor Quadra 
and had been diligently endeavoring to support that | '® examine such of its provisions as formed the | Phis led toa controversy - were adiges. h of Not 
ai > veeuns : Bee, i at 13 ‘vround of lier pretensions. They were the Ist, the | and Vancouver. Vancouver claimed south of 0° 
claim by vecupation—a thing which al that time it) 5 - f : ) : : Mr. Dix observed that, not being 
did not appear that any other nation contemplated | 34, the 5th, and the 6th articles. ‘ka Sound. [Here Mr. Dix observed that, | a Gro 
; ca Tee | The first article provided that the buildings of | able to keep the books which he bad obtaine a 
The third voyage ol Cook, in 1777, gave to the | which British subjects had been dispossessed should | the Library, he bad copied the passages he ~coene* 
world the first indication of a design on the part of | b2 restored. ‘to use in his own hand, and therefore, he " that 
Great Britain to possess herself of rights on the | The third article declared that, with a view to| vouch for their accuracy. ] Vancouver eo 
northwest coast of America. In his Jetter of in-| strengthen the bonds of friendship between the na-/the most northerly spot occupied by the gore 
structions he was directed to take possession of cun- tions, the subjects of them should remain undisturb- |wasa point at some distance to the south the jini 
venient places not discovered previously by avy) ey jn the rights of navigation and fishery, and of | Sound, and Signor Quadra contended that te 4 
other power, in the name of the British crown. In| landing in places not previously occupied, in order| ding line ought to be drawn at the Nootka “houl 
W778 he landed at Nootka, and remained there 4/19 carry on commerce or to “make settlements.,, land that from thence northward the country od 
number of weeks, at the same place where Perez | The fifth article provided that in the places re-| be free to both parties. Quadra uniform|y F thin 
had belore lauded and traded with the natives. Sub | stored; and in all the coasts and harbors occupied by |to make any actual formal surrender of any eit 
sequently he sailed further north, but no part of the | Spain, the subjects of the other powers should have ‘else than a small cove or harbor, as will be pe veel 
coust south of 50° was ever seen by him, | free access. | ed by turning to the journal of Vancouver ery 
The sixth bad referénce to the coast of South | That Great Britain would mathe dade Sout 
ae of Noolk 
onvention 


The voyage of Cook gave no rights to G. Britain. | . 
And besides, even if she bad gained by the voyage a| America, but it had an important bearing on the | time during the continuance © 
contingent right, she did not perfect it by subsequent | subject, because jt contained a definition of what) convention to form settlements = + 
occupancy. For eight or nine years the British flag | was meant in the former article by the “settlements” | Sound, under the stipulations of a ted to astet 
never fluated on any part of the coast, and never at referred to, and made it manifest that they were | could not be disputed, but she neg a od Spait 
any lime, except where the Spamiards had first ob-; such settlements as were’necessary for the purpose | that right. She formed no ee Put an epu | 
tained possession. of fishing, &c. The interpretation of the third ar- | in 1796, by declaring war ns mee ry Et weed Tul 

Nine years after, in 1787, Burcher, an Englishman, | ucle was made subject to this and other subsequent | the treaty, accoring to @ wniversen7 . aad realy 
re-discovered the Straits of Fuca, and alterwards | articles. of international law. The spleen : 
John Meares, a British heutenant of the navy, but; Inthe views Mr. D. had presented of this entire | stipulations can be only secure Pre . 
then sailing as a captain under the Portuguese flag, | question, lie had aimed at bemg perfectly accurate. ment; and, without such agreemen bun end to thel 
sent a boat into the straits and examined the coast| |i te had erred in his conclusions, there were mem- | hostilities between the countries pu ve nature woiC 
in the neighborhood of Columbia river, but declared , bers of the senate who could correct him. His con- | unless there be something in pnt Britain havil 
that “ne such river as the St. Roque existed as had | solution, in that case, would be that the error had | renders them poee wetee o cdarteg the contill 
been laid down in the Spanish maps.” Previously | happened in an earnest and sincere endeavor to dis- | failed to make any settlements 


relation to the British | the most northe:ly occupation of Spain at the date 3 
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while this subject was under discussion, (unless some 
extraordinary occasion should arise for doing so,) he 
desired to say now that he intended to vote in favor | 
of the notice to terminate that joint occupancy in| 
Oregon which practically excluded us from the oc- | 
cupation of any partof the territory north of the | 
Columbia. He would then go to extend the juris: | 
diction of our laws over the territory and establish | 
courts there, enforcing them upon all, with the ex- 
ception of British subjects, who should be delivered 
over for trial to the nearest British authority. This 
would avoid collision of jurisdictions, and, as he 
hoped, collisions of every other sort: and then he 
would establish a chain of posts, extending from the 
navigable waters of the Missouri to the eastern face 
of the Rocky mountains. He held that our bonor 
and the duty we owed to our own citizens required 
this much at our hands, and he trusted that laws 
would be passed and executed to accomplish these 
several objects with promptitude and decision. 
Would these measures produce war? He did not 
believe that they would; and he could not believe so, 
because they furnished no just ground for war.— 
They presented no provocation to Great Britain, for 
the notice was a right expressly guarantied by the 
treaty itself, and the extension of our laws in Ore- 
gou wonld be no more than what had been done by 
Great Britain in that territory for a quarter of a 
century. The establishinent of posts within our 
own dominion certainly invaded no right of hers, 
and therefore he could not believe that these mea 
sures, taken together, would lead to a war. And he| 
said this emphatically, because he understood that 
an mference had been drawn from certain papers, 
Jaid before the senate, that a sudden blow might pos- 
sibly be struck upon our seaboard. He did not be- 
lieve that any such thing would happen. If Great | 
sritain went to war with us under existing circum- 
stances, it would be a war of pure and plain aggres- 
sion. No nation could go to war in such a state of 
things without exposing itself to the universal re-| 
probation of mankind. Any nation that attempted it | 
would be opposed and restrained by that powerful 
controller of modern nations, public opinion. Im- | 
mediate war was cut of the question; our did he be- 
lieve that these things would lead to eventual | 
war unless the mere assertion of our right could be 
construed into a national offence In this opinion | 





he might possibly err, and collisions might arise under 


circumstances which we could not control, so as at 


after listening to the very able and lucid exposition 
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it would be with a strong ajversary. Hee tertained 
no doubt of our ability, vot only to defend ourselves, 
but to give back blows that would tell upon our ene- 
my. Wenever had been stronger than we were 
now; we are strong in position, strong in means and 
resources, strong in the spirit and courage of our 
people. He thought the defenceless condition of 
the country had in this debate been somewhat over- 
rated: he had seen it stated, either here or elsewhere, 
that there was at this time scarce a gun mou:ted 
and in position in the city of New York. The fact 
was not 50; there were there hu idreds of guns in posi- | 
tion, and ready to repel the appreach of an invading 
foe, and there were as many more which could be 
put immediately into position for efficient service: 
imsomuch that he felt .ssured that with a skilful en- 
gineer and the means already in our possession, that 
cily might be considered as well prepared to resist 
an attack. 

But he turned from all these forebodings of evils 
to express his entire confidence in the prudence and 
wisdom of the executive; and he could not doubt 
that this protracted controversy would yet be settled 
on terms honorable to both nations; but if, in this 
cheering hope, it should turn out that he had been de- 
ceived, and he should find himself under the neces- 
sity of taking up the sword, he trusted when that 
necessity was fully come, and this nation once took 
the sword into its hand, that that sword never would 
be laid down till the rights and the honor of the coun- 
try should have been fully vindicated. 


ADO ~~ 


well see how it could be. He entirely concurreg 
therefore, in the propriety of the rejection. 

He concurred with the president not only in what 
he had offered and in what he had refused, but also 
in the measures he had recommended. The givin 
of this notice, the extension of our laws, the provid. 
ing military protection, and the establishment of 4 
mail, with suitable stations, through the wilderness 
and also the grants of land to our settlers. As to the 
establishment of military posts, that had already been 
sanctioned by the bill of last session. 

The extension of our laws had been proposed 
the act of 182], and the escort for a mail line nase 
mere matter of police regulation. It was usual tg 
provide for the safe conveyance of dexpatches 
through a barbarous country by an escort of armed 
men, who should convey the mail from post to post; 
experience had proved that this was the cheapest, 
the surest, and the safest mode of securing a regular 
intercommunication under circumstances of that de. 
scription. Should it be conveyed by an ordinary car. 
vier, both the mail and those who transport it would 
be exposed to great danger. These executive recom. 
mendations needed no vindication. 

Mr. B. had been a practising lawyer in 1818, at 
the time the convention with Great Britain, in re. 
spect to O.egon, had been formed, and he occupied 
at that time a position which gave him a favorable 
opportunity to observe the practical working of that 
celebrated treaty. From the day of its promulga. 
nas Md tion he had distinetly seen in it the elements of 

ge eg — et every evil which the experience of thirty years ha 

SPEECH OF MR. BENTON. oor disclosed, and 8 had written them ae 

IN SENATE, FEBRUARY 19 1846. 'at the time, and publishea them to the world, and 
| were it not for exposing himself to the charge of 
DEBATE IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. egotism, be would now read the language which he 


Mr. Benton, rose to addresse the senate, but at} had then writen. 

the commencement his remarks were, ina greatde-| {A voice: **Read it.” 

gree, inaudible to the reporter. He wasunderstood| Mr. B. said it was impossible for him to do so, 
to say that it bad not been his intention to ad- but he had it before him, and it bore witness to the 
dress the senate in relation to our title to Oregon, | fact that he had stated. He had then seen, with the! 
but, if he had intended to speak on that branch of | utmost clearuess, that the authors of that conven- 
the subject, he should have relinquished the purpose tion had committed a great geographical as well a 

pvlitical blunder. The convention spoke of making 
the commerce and navigation of both nations free 
on all the rivers, creeks, bays, and harbors, in tha 

territory, just as if there had been great multitudes 
of rivers there, some of them belonging to England 

'and some to the United States; whereas al! the while 

















of it by the honorable senator from New York, (Mr. 
Dix.) That genileman had placed the American 
title to Oregon on grounds that were impregnable, 
and on which it must forever stand. A speech 
more replete with historical fact, evincing greater 








Jength to grow into open war. 
of things ever occur, Mr. D. should deeply deplore 
it. ‘The interests of humanity, the interests of free- 
dom and of self-government, all suffered, and must 
necessarily suffer, when the influence of law was 
practically suspended by a state of war. Inter arma 
silent leges was a truth of which history furnished 
but too many examples. Mr. D. was willing to do 
much to avoid such a result, provided what he did 
was not inconsistent with the public honor. He was 
fully aware that a war between us and England 


could not but be most disastrous to both nations, and | 


he would make any sacrifice to avoid il, but the sa- 
crifice, as he had said, of the national hofor.  Be- 
yond this he could not go. If exemption from war 
could be cbtuined ouly by the surrender of our just 
rights, it never should be obtained with his consent. 
If, however, a war was inevitable, he trusteu we 

should not fall into the fatal error of underrating our 
adversary. With some opportunity of a near view 
of the existing condition of the British power, he 
was prepared to say that that empire had never been 
capable of making more powerlul military efforts 
than at the present time. He knew, to be sure, that 
the inordinate extension of her dominions constitut 

ed an element of national weakness, and it was 
scarcely consistent with the order of society that an 
empire of such vast extent and compass should for a 
very long tine remain unbroken; but truth required 
him to say, that the closest observation had not ena: 
bled him to detect any symptoms of that national 
decay which wrought out the dissolution of empires. 
England was laboring under enormous abuses, and 
she was oppressed by enormous burdens, but she 
was possessed of vast strength to endure them. Look 


at her soldiery: they were not like the armies ol | 


Rome, when that ancient eu pires was approaching 
to its fall; their strength was not enervated, nor was 
their energy or discipline relaxed. We tound 
them under the burning heats of the equator, 
and amidst the ice and snows of the arctic seas, bat- 
thing with the elements and putting tol and danger 
alike at defiance. Mr. D. pretended not to the pre- 


rogative of looking into the future, and it was pose) ; . | 
sible that Britain’s hour might be near at hand, but | rejection of the recent offer of negotiation. With our 


ail men knew that the last struggle of a strong | able Secretary of state, he did vot think that territo- 


man was the most desperate, and that it proved dan- 
in bringing fig | tion. 


gerous to those who had succeeded | 
down to the earth. He said this in nospiritol tnt 
dity, but ina spirit of prudent forecast; for he ve 


sired our people to know that if a contest did come, | ile claim to imperial domain over its own soil, never | the benefit secured to ue by 


Should such a state | 


there is but one river, and that belonged to us. So 
it spoke about all the harbors being free, while there 
was but one harbor, anc that was ours. [A laug) 

England wanted the use of this to export her fir 
and peltry, and to:mport her goods for the India 

trade free of duty. In like manner the conventio 
spoke of all the territories, while there was no ler 
ritory but one, and that was the valley of the Co 
lumbia, and that too was ours. It was a gross geo 
graphical blunder to speak as if many rivers an 

harbors and territories were claimed by each of the 
parties. And the political blunder was as greal a 
the geographical. ‘lhe declared object of the con 
vention was to make all Oregon free to the peop 
of both nations, in order to prevent disputes betwee 

them. it was an immense mistuke as well in thé 
knowledge of human nature, as in an acquaintance 
with the lessons of all history, to suppose that tw 
descriptions of population like those which woul 
inhabit Oregon could exist harmoniously together 11 
the possession of equal rights, and without a guverl 
ment. Why, the patriarchs could not live peacea 
bly together under such circumstances, [a laugh, 
let alone the British and Americans. Mr. B. hal 
seen this from the first, and had written it down. 

He predicted that the consequence of such a stale 0 
things would be the total expulsion of the Amer 
cans, and that it would require the most ig 
rous efforts either of policy or of arms to recové 
possession. 


| research, or more crowded with patient remark and | 
| convineing argument, it had never been his Jot to| 
_ hear; and he could not refrain from congratulating 
‘that honorable gentleman on the important service 
he had rendered to his country, and not less upon the 
| honor which he had gained for himself. 

Mr. B. said that he would leave the question of 
| title where that senator had placed it, and would turn 
| his attention to a different branch of the question.— 
| 


He would look, briefly,at what had been done cor | 
attempted by the able negotialors who had employed 
themselves on this Oregon question for thirty years: 
at what had been offered by our own government and 
refused by that of Great Britain, and at the measures 
which had been subsequently recommended by the 
president for adoption. 

And here, in the outset, he would take occasion to, 
|say that be concurred in what the president had | 
‘done and what he proposed to do. After thirty | 
| years of negotiation, no progress had been made in 
the question. The two parties stood now precisely 
as they had stood in 1814, at the conclusion of the 
treaty of Ghent. No advance had since been made, 
and the negotiations were now atastand. The pre- 
sident had communicated to congress all that had 
thus far taken place in the history of the negotia 
‘tion, and now recommended such measures as, in 
his judgment, it would be proper to adopt. Mr. B. 
| concurred in the recommendations which the presi- 
‘dent had made, believing them to be no more than 
| what we have a right to do, and what it wasemi-| In 1828, when the convention was renewed - 
| nently necessary and proper that we should do.— | indefinitely extended, Mr. B. had been in public lie 
| Mr. B. also concurred in the propriety of the offer! and had been literally in the chair. He then 
| which the president had made to the British negu- head against the renewal of the convention; ! 
‘tiator with a view to compromise; and, though 11 | strenuously opposed it; and his name would now , 
|had been rejected by the representative of the Bri- | found on the records of the senate in opposition 
‘lish government, it had had a good effect at home: | the measure, standing nearly if not quite” eso 
‘it had stimulated our own people, by showing them and alone.” (A laugh.) — There were just oe 
how great sacrifices the president had been ready to | who voted with him agalust il: Cuthbert, ee 
‘make for the preservation of peace. He was happy | Johnson, Kane, Eston, aud Ellis, making with « 
‘to be able to say that, as a people, we were now unit- | sell seven in ali—the totality of the phalanx W - 
ed athome. Come what might, happen what might, | stuuod at that day in Opposition to that eonnenns 
_we were this day a united people. the continuance of which was how universally ‘eh 
He concurred with the president once more in his|demued. ‘The convention was renewed ane a 
nitely extended, and its effects had been pure } 
mixed musehief to the United States from that © 


| , anne tr 
rial rights constituted a proper subject for arbitra-/| to this. It had worked in a manner directly coll 


; . t > > ‘ rte y | 
Among crowned heads minor questions of | ry to what had been intended and expected oY 
[ts continuance has been had from ihe 


impossible. lt deprives us 
the treaty of Gheat 





dispute might be, and often had been, sunmitted to a authors. . 
/Ccommoli umpire; but a nation’s title to ats territory, ginning, and is Low 


had been made a subject of arbitration, nor did ha | 
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By the first article of that treaty we were entitled 
to the restoratior of the whole valley of the Colum- 
pia. Within a few months afterwards, and while 
Mr. Madison’s administration st:ll continued, he 
commenced measures for its recovery. He applied 
to Mr. Baker, the British charge d’affaires, for an 
order for the delivery of the settlement on the Co- 
jumbia river to the United States. Mr. Baker ex- 
cused himself from compliance on the ground that 
he had no orders to that effect from his government. 
Application was then made to the ministry in Lon- 
don. Some delay occurred; but at length an order 
arrived for an unconditional surrender of the whole 
territory of the Columbia valley, with a declaration, 
dated on the 18th February, 1818, by Lord Castle- 
reagh, that he acknowledged to the amplest extent 
pot only our right to have the country restored, but 
to remain as the party in possession while negotiat- 
ing on the question of title, and until the comple- 
tion of such negotiation. In August a British ship 
of wat was despatched to make the stipulated sur- 
render. It was an honorable act of good faith.— 
But at the very moment we thus got back Oregon 
under the treaty of Ghent, our negotiators here were 
giving itall back by a treaty of joint occupation.— 
While we were just acquiring possession with one 
hand, we were throwing it away with the other. The 
treaty of joint use was thought to give the English 
equal rights in the territory with ourselves. 

From that day to this that treaty or convention of 
joint use had risen up against us as an adversary in 
our path. It nullified the treaty of Ghent; it gave 
back to Great Britain what she had just surrender- 
ed into our hands; it put her into possession of the 
valley of the Columbia, and it put us out of posses 
sion; it deprived us of the right to exclusive posses- 
sion, Which Lord Castlereagh had acknowledged 
under his hand that we were entitled to while treat- 
ing about title. But for this convention the whole 
country would have been delivered uptous. The 
administration would have taken possession of th 
mouth of the river, in token of our possession of the 
whole valley. It would all have been free to us 
without question on the part of any power. We 
might have given laws to Oregon as we do to 
other portions of our territory, and dispose of it just 
as we thought proper. With the advantage of pos 
session fully conceded to us by the British govern 
ment, we Should not have had thirty years’ negotia- 
tion on the title. 

The convention just reversed the position of the 
parties. It has given Britain the territory for thirty 
years; and all they now ask of you is, to let the con- 
vention stand for thirty years longer. This was the 
first great evil lowing {rom the convention: it has 
entangled us in a counexion we hcve not to this day 
been able to get rid of; and if any difficulties and 
dangers exist on this subject now, they all sprung 
from this one source. 

How had this convention operated within the ter- 
ritory? Our river had been navigated by the British 
traders from its head to its mouth, both spring and 
fall. The traders of the Hudson Bay Company had 
brought down their furs for shipment irom the 
mouth of our river, which rightfully belonged to our 
owa traders, Joint occupancy! : 
American traders going up or coming down Frazer’s 
tiver? By the convention the haroor at the mouth 
of the Columbia «as made free for the importation 


of all tbe company’s gocds from Europe and Asia | 


lree of duty, in consequence of which must otwer- 
wise have received those duties, and an equally great 
injury inflicted on our own fur traders, who had to 
pay duty on much of their goods, while the British 
lraders paid none; all which difference was so much 
l0s8 to them in the sale of their furs, as well as in 
other respects. 

The Hudson Bay Company had spread their terri- 
lorial possessions, not only over the whole valley of 
the Columbia and into the California, but across the 
Rocky Mountains and down upon the head waters 
of some of the streams which fell into the Mis- 
‘ourl. The Americans had been swept from the 
Whole region, and we had continued to be expel- 
led from it down to the year 1842, when the he- 
Tole people of the west commenced recovering back 
bom ground we had Jost by our previous improvi- 

hee, 

Mr. B. referred to a message of President Jack. 
Son, sent to the senate fifteeu years ago, in reply to 
4 call for information touching tie British establish- 
Ments in Oregon and the trade and settlements of the 

udson Bay Company, and the facts there stated 
verified the statements which Mr. B. had just made 
"8 lo the expuisiun of our citizens from the whole 
otumbia valley. One paper, drawn up by gentlemen 
all others the most competent to furnish authentic 


‘tatements on such a subject, being the governors of 
Michigan and 


‘Le American 
the Rocky 





Mountains and in the valley of the 


W ho ever heard of | 


, Stated that in the attempts of | 
Fur Company to carry on their trade 


Columbia they had lost 500 men killed and $500,000 
worth of property forcibly taken from them. The 
Hudson Bay Company required annual reports from 
their officers, and these reports would confirm these 
statements. : 

This was the actual operation of this convention, 
which was expected to prove a bond of harmony 
and union between brethren; which was expected to 
cause men, who were rivals in the same pursuits, 
placed side by side in the same woods, in the full 
enjoyment of what they would probably call free 
trade, to live in perfect peace, without the least jea- 
lousy or strife! 

This had been the actual, practical working of a 
treaty which was in terms perfectly equal, perfectly 
reciprocal; but which was, in its effect, unjust, un- 
equal, one-sided—bestowing all its benefits on one of 
the parties, and bringing nothing but destruction to 
the other. 

All this, from the very nature of the case, might 
readily have been foreseen. Mr. B. had foreseen it, 
and declared it. 

This convention, which for thirty years had been 
a source of all evil to us, it was now proposed to 
terminate. 

It seemed almost impossible, on reflection, that 
our people could have been expelled from such a 
country so long. But they were not going to be ex- 
pelled much longer; nor would they consent to be 
subject to British law. Nor would Mr. B., as an 
American statesman, consent that a mere order from 
the agent of a British Fur Company should pre- 
vent the operation of an American law. The fur- 
ther actual continuance of the convention was now 
impossible; and it should, therefore, be regularly 
terminated. 

How brief were the lessons of experience, and 
how quickly were all the lessons of history lost 
upon those who ought to have been made wiser by 
them. 





_tition of what had passed in the great northwestern 

wilderness in 1783, and again in 1794. Who 
could have forgotten what took place after the 
| peace, in regard to the delivery of the northwestern 
| posts? 


| The same policy prevailed then and there: the. 
same oppressive interference with our traders; the | 


same eflort at their total expulsion {from all the be- 
| nefits of the Indian trade. 
| wars on our frontier, and hence eventually the war 
‘of 1812. One of the causes of that war and 2 very 

important cause, was this very mixture of British 
;and American traders in an Indian country. 
| Jefferson had early seen the evils certain to grow oul 
| of this system of joint use of the same territory, and 


| he had endeavored to get rid of it; and he directed | 


into negotiations for that purpose. 


derstood by the reporter to be areport of Mr. Madi- 
son to the president. ] 





| @ provision to terminate them on notice; but it was 
not acceded to. The war of 1812 alone could put 
an end to these evils. 


west posts was closely analogous to the case of the 
Columbia valley: in both there was a joint permis- 
sion to British and American traders in 
territory: and to the injuries and oppressions en- 
dured by our citizens under it, was to be traced the 
high exasperation of our people, and the consequent 
war of 1812. 

All the reasons then urged against the system ap- 
| plied now with a thousand times more force. Could 
/any person suppose that the administration of Mr. 
| Jefferson, if now in power, would hesitate for a mo- 
| ment about giving this notice to Great Britain? No. 
| And, with such an example before our eyes, we 
vught not to hesitate more than they. 

The longer continuance of the convention had 
now become not only impolitic, but impossible. Our 
people had gone there, and he knew little of them 
who supposed that they would ever retire. British 
laws were there; and, whether it was formally ap- 
plied to our people or not, they never would be con- 





heads. 
was a great infraction of the treaiy of joint use, and 
it would be infinitely greater if ut were suffered to 


with it. 
people should live ihere together, either without 
law or with a double set of laws: our settlers would 
not live either ina state of anarchy or under the 





| jurisdiction of British law; and we must prepare to | 


All that tragedy of errors which had oc- | 
e curred upon the northwest coast, was but a repe- 


Hence arose the Indian | 


Mr. | 


Mr. Madison, then his secretary of state, to enter. 


[Mr. B. hear read extensively from what was un- | 


An attempt had been made to attach to the stipu- | 
lations of joint occupation, under Mr. Jay’s treaty, | 


The British government held | 
on to the advantages they had yained, notwithstand- | 
| ing all remonstrance, until that glorious war coms) 
pelled it to let go itshold. The case of the north-| 


the same | 


tent to live with such a rod suspended over their | 
The passing of sucha Jaw as that of 1821 | 


continue after this notice should have been given.— | 
{t came in with the joint use, and it would go vut 
it was impossible that the two races of | 


15 





change their condition. We had now reached a 
point where we must act. We must separate those 
| people, and let them live each under their own sys- 
tem of laws. We were charged with the duty: and 
we were responsible to the interests of humanity 
and of peace, we were responsible to Christendom, 
if we did not prevent evils plainly foreseen, by ap- 
plying the remedy which was in our power. ‘The 
governments of the two nations were responsible, 
and so they would be held by all men, if collisions 
took place, if blood was shed, and carnage and con- 
flagration were spread over the whole territory, or 
| kindled both nations into a desolating war. Mr. B. 
' would hold this government to its responsibility for 
all the consequences which might ensue if it suffer- 
,ed the present dangerous state of things in Oregon 
longer to continue. Separate the people; keep them 
/apart; leteach live under its own government and 
its own laws. 
| Mr. B. said it was very clear that consequences 
| were to grow out of this measure. But what con- 
sequences? Any which we had cause to dread, for 
simply doing what we hada right to do, and what 
| was imperatively necessary? What consequences? 
In an age like this, was there a man ora nation to 
be found who would make it a subject of mortal 
combat that another had done what he had a perfect 
| right to do—a right acknowledged by that very party 
| himself? 


{ 


| Mr. B. could see no evil which could grow out 
of this measure, but, on the contrary, immense 
| good. 
| The first benefit would be to do away with the 
| joint use of the territory, and remit both parties to 
all the rights they held before they entered into the 
canvention. This would entitle us to the possession 
/of the whole valley of the Columbia, and restore us 
the right to remain so while treating on the ques- 
tion of title. We held the British treaty stipulation 
for the restoration of that valley, anda British order 
to give it up, with the frank admission of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh that we were entitled to ils exclusive pos- 
session while negotiating. ‘The notice would reiu- 
stale us—pulus back where we stood thirty years 
ago. And this wasevery thing. For really it was 
the Columbia river and its valley, together with a 
few ports to the north of it, which constituted all 
that was important in the Oregon matter. Restore 
us to the position we held in 1818, and we should 
have nearly all we demanded England held this 
now: and she was content with her position. She 
enjoyed the free navigation of the river: she had a 
free port at its mouth: three-fourths of the country 





exclusively: and the remaining fourth in joint oc- 
cupancy. Her obvious policy was to spin out the 
| controversy: to produce delay, and yet further de- 
lay, and then to negotiate and delay for another thir- 
ly years. 

But let us oniy be put back into possession, as we 
had a right to be, and the whole question would be 
changed. For the second great advantage of the 
notice would be to accelerate negotiation. Great 

Britain would then be as anxious {o settle the ques- 
lion as now to keep it open. Her interest would be 
_ just the other way. She would be very desirous of 

retaining a possession which was worth every thing 
to her. Hence Mr. B. looked upon the notice not 
only as a peace measure, but as the first slep ina 
series of measures for ihe preservation of peace.— 
Far from breaking off the negotiations, it would ac- 
celerate them. Its effect would be to bring think: 
ing men, both in England and the United States, 
together, they would then be convinced that some- 
thing must be alone, and inquire in earnest what it 
Was. 

He considered the time as auspicious. The two 
countries were at peace, and ina general state of 
amily and friendly intercourse. He believed that 
the mass of both nations were anxious that it should 
continue. The question itself was now free from 
all that could embarrass it. There was as yet no- 
thing to fire the blood and fill the bosoms of men 
with indignation, No injuries or indignities had as 
yet been perpetrated on either side, to aggravate the 
point of honor and excite to the strife of arms. It 

was a mere question of public national property, and 
ought so to be treated. A more propitious time 
could not be found tv close negotiations and bring 
the question to a settlement. But if this difficulty 
was suffered to hang on—if the settlement was left 
to drag till some collision took place, or some blood 

should be shed, the parties would then mutually eall 
upon their governments to take up the quarrel, and 
great difficulties must necessarily arise. 

Mr. B. said, in conclusion, that he should go for 
the notice, rejuvicing that the time had come to end 
a convention which had provec the source of con- 
stant unmixed mischief to this country; and he should 
vote for it under the firm conviction that it was a 


peace measure. Yet he was prepared to vole tor it, 
‘come what come may.” 
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CHRONICLE. ihe termination of the existing treaty will facilitate ne- 


gotiation, or that Eagland will regard such a step in any 
Powstamn<dileidenn. Sen gelllle sls heate: oe ie than asthe first indication of unfriendly in- 
reacted New York in 22 days from Portsmouth, bring-|  FRance.—A debate relative to the French govern- 
ing London daies to the 7h February, four days later! meni’s interference in the ‘Texas affair,on a motion to 
thas that by the Cambria. The cotton market remain- ‘amend the address ia reply to the king’s speech, took 
ed firm, and rather more active. Grain and provisions | place in the chamber of deputies, in which M Remusat 
maintained former quotations. Philadelphia sweet flour | and M. Thiers advocated. and M. Guizot opposed the 
in bond, 27s. per bbl. Potatoes were adv neing in price. | amendment, which on division, was negatived ayes 165 
Serious riots were apprehended in [reland. ‘Troops had | nays 238—majority for ministers 63. ; 
been sent to Galway. O’Connell bad introduced a I Wur and ; 

consideration of the apprehended famine in Ireland in 4 oj L xf ” ennematonr Dunbar, Serneicers 
parliament. ‘The money market remained quiet. reached London on the 5t1 bringing intelligence that 

Orders to a considerable amount for barley, rye, oats, Sutl commenced as Dadi es net es Punjaub. | The 
and cheap bread stuffs were in Eugland from the con- | SUSE Tver was crossed DY (ie oar pa ag wah oeOUP 
tineint. men aud 150 cannon. A batile immediately ensued — 

iar : Phe British forces under sir John Ditter were forced to 

New tarirF. Mr. Peel announced his intention to| retire, wish cousiderable loss, but he governor general 
reduce the duty on timber, now 25, to 15s. From April | and commander in chief came to his relief and reversed 
1847, the cuiy on hewn timber will be reduced 63, and | the scene. ‘The batile continued during the 22d-—the 
in twelve months thereafter, 6s. more. loss severe on both sides; but when the express left the 

I’o enquiries, when the new tariff would be in opera. | field, the British had succeeded in capturing 55 pieces 
tion, Mr. Peel answered. that so soon as the house would | of artillery, and it was believed the natives would be 
affirm any resolution it might be pleased to come to, the | driven over the river avain. 
government would immediately permit the reduction, as | The territory of Punjaub was proclaimed as forfeited 
usual, in such cases, taking guarantees for any eventual | and forthwith annered to the British empire. ; 
deviation from the proposed ‘rates. 

InpIAN conn. On the Sth of February, Mr. Foster in 
the house of commons, enquired of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, whether there was any truth in the report | 
that government had purchised a quanti'y of maize, for 
this market from the United States? He did not, though 
ineny did believe the tumor. 

Tne chancelior replied, that immediately upon receiv- 
ing the report of Dr. Fairplay and Mr. Lindley, after 
consuliation, orders were given by government to make 
such purchases, with a view to Ireland. 

Mr. F. enquired what quantity?) ‘The answer was not 
heard. Mr. F. considered the principle of the transae- 
tion most vbjectionable, as paralyzing private ete rprise. | Tue OREGON Question—U. S. Senate. An exciting 
se: a othe hed [eitdy poRie wily i enbatete ‘conversatio: occurred o1 Thursday last in the U.S. se- 
the Wes: Ridi g of Yorkshire, the great agricultural poems between three of the leading members of the ma- 
dis'rict, without opposition This is cl aimed as proof tat as 
ee ond rae serivusly oppose Mr. Peel's houn) was concinding a powertul speech, in which he 
ae Sees ee an a ‘had maintained that the twelve months’ notice should be 

luce Orecon Question.—The London Times, of the | given, and that the difficulty could be, and ought to be 
7ih, has an article commending Mr. Calhouu's move- ‘compromised on the 49°.” He insisted that President 
mentin the Uuited States senate. | Another article 1) po was not committed at the Balumore convention 
the same paper admits that the year’s notice would be a siieoe bue.Cemon os Tames, That conventias baie 
year of grace, wherein to reconcile “the differences be- | ‘Me Pidk. will you be our candidate? We-can elect 
tween two great states, arising out of a question so un | sodas ” His reply was, “T will,—elect me if you iets Piaes 
worthy of their common origin, their present greatuess, | het tos . wore ethenst: "Winited pra Pees He Seneeih thant 
ana their future destiny.” ee, Peet : ote pe alr ga pod 

The London Chronicle, (ministerial) of the 4th, notic- | a” Sie wae cogmemrned 9h here’ fee re- 











New Houzanp. Excessive heut.—Capt. Stewart, left 
Port Adelaide a year and a half ago to proceed north- 
ward, and had advanced ubout five hundred miles, to 
longitude 141.30 east, and latitude 29.40 south. His 
description of the heat, at ihe highest northern point, is 
positively fearful. He says—I found the thermometer, 
which was fixed in the shade of a large tree, four feet 
from the ground, stationary at 150 degrees of Fahren- 
| heat. at half past 2 P. M., and, in the direct rays of the 
sun, it rose to 157 degrees. It nad, on a former occa- 
sion, stood at 132 degrees in the shade, and 163 degrees 
in the sun.” 








ing the news from ihe Uarted States to the 18ih January, tose Ma Bee, Hannegun, ioiaide at tiene. buth, | 


y the packets ‘orkshire, which made her passay et . 
by the packet ship Yorkshire, which made her passage | (we quote from the correspondent of the American,) “in 


5! days, c IS i ns ) » proposi- 
out in 154 days, comments at length upon the proposi “a manner as exdited as it was peremptory, demanded to | 


ton to give the twelve mouths ae pee! Lt asserts that | know if the senator trom N. Caroliua spoke for the ex- 
“since the publicaiim of the presiden’’s inessage until  ecuiive-if hp ae aithorided by ie’ preeldeut la ake 
this day, whea the packet sails for the Unied 5 ates, | he woald compromise on the 49h parallel? 5 
we have heard but one opiniun upon the suijecte ‘The | Mr. Haywood, in reply to Mr. Allen, said that what 
adoption of the president’s recommensations will not, ie pad said he would abide by. But no senator with an 
and car not be regarded in any other light than asa hos: | air of pereonal authutity should demand of. him what he 
tile indication.,” | had said, and whether or not he spoke for the executive. 
The Chronicle proceeds to show what would be the | He had written what he had spoke before he uttered it, 
state of:.the case On seception, oF wcag ager tbnapebbie ace and now that bis speech was detivered, he should print 
companied by a recommendation to resume Legutla- || 
tions, and says: “we confess we shall entertain but lit | 
tle hope of the result of a negotiauon thus conducted  (Leould not heer what) but he was teimediately celled 
under duress. Listen to the spirit in which the Amer!) oder by Mr. Westcott, of Florida. 
ean government would enter upon such negotavions—~ | gy, Haywood, <aid he would save the senator from 
The Washington Union, the oficial paper, which reach- ; 
ed us last night, says, indeed, that the notice Is a “peace | oy wild Por answer his questions. 
message,” because it sirengihens our government to ne-) "My Atten—“T am elad that the senator takes back 
gotiate to an honorable adjustment under the pressure} 14+ he hassaid.? 
of an alternative which England cannot but look upon | 
as most stern and serious, not to say dreadful.” Such | (Great laughter.) 
is the view with which this measure is recommended Ato 
by the government, and would no dount be adopted by 
the Jegisiaiure of the United States. 
they soy, “for then I bei 
table, will give way.” Now it is precisely because we |) onised the Oregon question shor of 54 40. 
believe that negotiations entered upon under such cir: | 
cumstances, aod in such a spirit, canvot be brought to a 


a 


Tue Argentine Rerustte. Latelligence via Rio de 
Janeiro, states that Rosas had improved the time since 
the severe battle of the 20th Nov. in securing the de. 
fences of the republic. The allied French and English 
forces had bought victory at so dear a price en that occa - 
sion that nothing further has since been attempted by 
their united forces. 


Retations wita Mexico. Vera Cruz dates to the 
3ist aud Mexico to the 27th January, are received, via 
New Orleans and Havana. All the provinces, except 
Yucatan, had submitted to Paredes, who was gaining in 
tavur of the masses. The American minister was at 
Jalapa, on the 31st, waiting instructions. 

Letters from Havana state, that Santa Ana was pres 
paring to return to Mexico this month. 


Yucaran. Letters are published in tne New Orleans 
Delta, trom Yucatan, dated 4th Feb., which says—“Our 
own banner, with the five stars, is now waving all over 
the peninsula, and we have sworn to keep it up as long 
as we have an arm to defend ourselves with, and never 
to allow the Mexican flag to show its colors again in our 
free and independent nation.” * * * *We have de- 
termined to send a eommittee to Washington, so as to 
the government of the United States, to protect us and 
give us aid, in case that Mexico should once more at. 
tempt to impose upon us—for we are now determined to 
spill our last drop of blood in defence of our liberty and 


| independence, and would rather die in the battle, or on 


the scaffold, than submit again to the Mexican govern- 
ment, by which we have not been treated as brothers, 
but worse than slaves.” 


Business Cirnctes. Embargoed by the snow storm.— 





The thaw is now swelling the streams rapidly, and the 
'spring trade will commence forthwih. Many of the 
/merchants from a distanee are ulready purchasing.— 
Transportation is the word. Railreads are in request. 
Canals that can transmit freight earliest, and latest, of 
the seasons, will have vastly the advantage of others 
north of them. The Western rivers are swelling, and 
sine boats will soon be ploughing their waves by thou- 
sunds. 


Mr Haywoop, of N. Carolina, (a friend of Mr. Cal-¢ Morkets remain witheut material variation from form. 


er quotations. Flour and provisions a shade lower.— 





{. 
Mr. Allen, in great perturbation, went on to demand, 
Ohio a great deal of trouble by telling him at once that he 


Mr. Haywood, | am glad to see thai my speech takes. 


Mr. Hannegan, now rose to argue that Texas and | 
‘hive the nosée.? Oregon were twin questions, and had been so consider- 
ee tee ey" ed when before conyres ‘since. He held too, that | 
Mnvls ievi a er es : | mails were all alike suspended for several days. 
‘avland, beiieving war to be inevi | the executive would be inconceivably base if he com: | nails re all alike Pp y 


‘Indian corn bas advanced. 


| Navat. The U. S. ship Columbia, reached Rio de 
Janeiro on the 6th of January, 52 days from Norfolk. 
| The Raritan and Portsmouth were at Rio. The Con- 
gress, sailed thence on the 13:h January for the Pacific. 
| Capi. Stockton gave a New Year’s jollification, whilst a: 
| Rie, at which Mr. and Mrs. Wisk were invited gues's. 
The iron steamer schooner, Hunter, reached N. Or- 
‘leans on the 15th alt. She made 135 miles per hour, 
with the current, averaging say 35 miles; average steam 
(40 Ib.,and making 42 revolutions. 


Peace on War.—The clergy of Portsmouth, N. H, 
‘of all denominations, have united in a circular to their 
‘minisierial brethren throughout the land, ‘‘affectionate- 
ly and earnestly requesting them, at as early an oppor- 
‘tunity asis practicable, to address the congrega ious un- 
| der heir charge ou the subject of peace, or unite with 
| the clergymen of all de iominations in their community 
|in holding a public meeting for the purpose of laying be- 
| fore the people the evils of war, and the imperative «b!'- 
| oo under which nations rest of settling their d fii- 
culties with each other by negotiation or arbitration, or 
by some other peaceful means.” 


Weatuer. The snow storm, commenced at Baltimore 
about 11 o'clock, Friday night, the 27th February. The 
| Magnetic Telegraph informed us that snow had fallen 
| to the depth of several inches at Washington be-ore it 
commenced here. It continued to fall for about 40 hours, 
‘and to the depth of sixteen or eighteen inches, very 
hight and easily drifted by the wind which succes ded 
rather than accompanied its fall. ‘The drifts obstructed 
‘railroad operations on the Ist and 2d of March. ‘The 
| mails were arrested. The eastern, western, and 7 

10U* 
| sands of letters intended to go out by the sreamer Cam- 
'bria, were delayed on their way to Boston till after her 





Te » hisown words * 

He would and here Lute hisown words “be beyond fofaruc,aihougl the fal een wes ht w det 
pated ie ohiedite s ' Aion denen ‘ure, | 

rag rdchpecnien) tag abet ehepe! ‘ ‘that direction, as it was at Balumore, and west of that 


satisfactory termination, that we have from the begin- |.) ‘ ‘ s aT ; ‘ im. ; ; 
atislactory so deep that the hand of resurrection could not reach him. | point. In many plaees the snow was from two te four, 


ning rested our hopes of peace almost sulely upon the | py. 0 7). dw > ‘€ S \ 
Z reSle } I Hi: faisehor d would be greacer than that of the merpen | and even to six feet deep. 
f| obstructed the railrvads tu the same extent. 


. ’ : , * %. . = 
rejection of the preposition to gxive ihe yeal ~ eg tipenoet | himeselt.” 
Every concession would be construed to be~—if It wou 
‘onder the pressure of the alternative’? of war. Itcan- |) 
under the pressure o i i Mi Ai H upon this 
no! be too strongly impressed upon the American pad: | cer cin small men to fill large places. 


° ‘wn 163 ‘2 2B ey ) ‘e “ ° 
lic that to adopt a resolution to give the year’s notice, | i. cen ator from Indiana, than be the subservient sup- 


so far trem facilitating, as they suppose tt would do, the 


We are anxious that this opinion—which Is, We | ot throw siones. 


tbem. ; ' A 
buik of the people ©: | 


believe, the opiniun of the great 
this country—may be known in 
is yet time for 1 to Inf! 
tous quesivn. Englishmen 

parties desire peace—peace al 
honorable, or that does not ¢ 
of some important interest. 


of ali ranks, classes, and 
any price that is not dis 
learly involve the sacifice 
With such a feeling exist» 
ing on our pari—is it wise to draw us upon an al otoe : 

tive” which we must at once and indignantly rejecti— 

Let negotiations be reopened il the otler has been 
made. They will aow be conduc ied under circum: | 
stances more favorable than ever existed belore. bul 
let noi the American people deceive themselves by sup 


tery ing us into! 
osing that they will get better terms by driving us Toes + Tha sgt 
: poss. se l a hoi not be se blind as to suppese that} the dispute Is compromised. 


was infinitely amusing to those who heard it. 


day. 


) senate. 


bisa: ade | o¢ Mt: H. was also par icularly disturbed by a remark o 

not be in fact—a concession to fear, a Concession MACE) ML EF arood that ali the excitement which had arisen | |; ry ah st d iaoiwennal 

) uestion was in consequence of a desire of | Sing Fat RAPS ORS Hoey Sern eps 1 
1 ssa |. N. E., accompanied by snow and hail, and rai, 


ce ‘ de | ple follower down the back stairs o the executive. And | 
progress of negotiations, would be xo - = itp | jet the senator from North Carolina remember, too, the 
tor their certain tailure before we had entered upon). yiny which says those who live in glass houses should 


In conclusion he again denounced the executive as | 
arenes ” nile there | having lied beyond the father of lies himself, if he shonid | 
lueuce the decision of a Thommen | a be willing to take less than 5440. This debate 
1 have 
not time to send a faithful scketch belore the cars leave. 
‘Lhe senate, at half past 4 o’clock, adjourned ull Mon- 


A Rumor. has reached us just belore going to press— 
entitied tu as much credit as half the other rumors of the 
We should not have inseried it had not we receiv- 
ed the above “charcoal sketch’ of a scene in the U.S. 
The rumor is this:—That a treaty upon the ba 
sis of the 49th parallel has been agreed upon, and that | 


No storm of this winter has 


There was not so inuch snow at the south, but the 
At Norfolk. the 


} 4 


) . e : a h4 - 
Better do so, said | commenced about 8 o’clock, P. M., on Sunday, Isi n-t+ 


and continued unt! Monday night twelve o'clock. ‘The 
force of gale brought up the nde twelve inches higher 
than for the last forty-five years. The amount of €& 
mae sustained at Norfolk is estimated at $30,000. ‘The 
amount of loss of shipping will be immense. Halt a 
dozen vessels only rode out the storm in safety. Phe 
U.S. frigate Potomac, wes driven from her anchorage 
and grounded. ‘The U.S. ship of the line, PEnNsYLV4 


NIA, lying opposite the navy yard, snapped her chain a 
bles about day-light on Monday morning, parting val 


moorings, and went ashore in front of the navy yare, ©" 
was gotten off next day. Many vessels were repor'e 
lying high and dry, some dismasted and others damage? 
in various directions. all 
The cold, which for a fortnight had been severe, aba’ 
on Tuesday, the 3d inst. The 4th was still milder. an 
the sport of sleighing in our city, ceased for the quan 
On the 5th the thaw was rapid, and the earth was « 
| posed again te the sun’s rays. 
‘ 
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